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Da Capo , meaning ‘go to the head,’ is a musical 
expression that tells the musician to proceed to the 
beginning of the music and play through the opening 
section a second time. The Low German expression ‘Fang 
mol fonn faere aun’ transliterated becomes ‘Start once from 
the front’. 

A Mennonite Community Orchestra guest conductor, 
rehearsing the orchestra for a concert, wanted to repeat the 
first section after having spent some time going over the 
more difficult parts of that section. Sensing that the 
players were weaiy of the repetition, he announced in his 
dry, humorous way, "Start once from the front." The 
effect of this transliterated, odd-sounding expression was a 
burst of laughter from the members of the orchestra. After 
the players had settled down, the orchestra continued with 
new zeal. 

Going back to the beginning can be a beneficial, enriching 
experience. In music, the Da Capo brings on added 
meaning as the players come back to the opening section 
and replay it with a fresh sense of familiarity. The musical 
sonata form (ABA) has at its root the return to the A 
section. A good sermon contains a statement of 
objectives, a development section, and a recapitulation. 
Re-emphasizing and building on the known is a sound 
pedagogical technique for effective learning. 

In the life of the Mennonite Community Orchestra it is 
good to go back to the beginning, rediscover the roots, 
reflect on the successes and failures of the past and then 
move on with new determination into the future. 

With this collection of historical facts, anecdotes and 
pictures, Bertha Klassen brings us back, full circle, to the 
roots of the Mennonite Community Orchestra. Many 
readers will find facts and pictures that recall their own 
past where they enjoyed the pleasures of music-making. 

This valuable collection will be a treasured volume on 
the coffee tables of all those who take an interest in the 
music-making of the Mennonite people. 
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Foreword 


This book is a fine tribute to the music-making of 
Mennonites in Winnipeg, in other centres in 
Manitoba and, beyond that, in Canada as a 
whole. Mennonites, particularly those of the 
Dutch/Russian heritage in Canada, have devel¬ 
oped a highly recognized musical tradition. This 
musical excellence has been most evident in 
Winnipeg, partly because of the Mennonite 
institutions established here, partly because of the 
role of influential personalities such as Benjamin 
Horch, and partly because Winnipeg has become 
the largest urban Mennonite centre in the world. 

The first five chapters chronicle the history of the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra in its various 
incarnations, beginning with the Wayside Chapel 
Orchestra in the 1920s. The going was often 
difficult, but always there were those whose 
commitments to music-making of this kind were 
so deep that the orchestra revived. The role of 
Benjamun Horch throughout the history of the 
orchestra is well documented. 


Later chapters are more thematic or deal with the 
role of various conductors, choirs, soloists, etc. 
The book is much more than the story of an 
orchestra- it is the story of individuals, of 
institutions and of a religious and cultural 
tradition. Bertha Klassen and her husband, John 
C. Klassen, have been very directly involved in 
the life of the orchestra for many years. Bertha 
has diligently researched the written records, she 
has interviewed many individuals who have 
participated in the orchestra, and she has searched 
out many very interesting pictures which will 
ensure that the book will not gather dust on the 
shelves or coffee tables of the homes that obtain a 
copy. 

The Centre for Mennonite Brethren Studies is 
pleased to have played a small part in helping to 
bring this project to fruition. 

Abe Dueck, Director 
August, 1993 
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The history of the Mennonite Community Orchestra 
begins with Benjamin Horch. 

Benjamin Horch (1907-1992), founder of the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra (MCO), was an extraordinary 
man. He was bom in the Ukraine, in Freidorf, 80 km. 
NW of Odessa. He came to Canada, to Winnipeg’s 
North End with his family in December, 1909. Horch, as 
a singer, instrumentalist and conductor, influenced the 
Canadian Mennonite music-scene to a degree that will 
be difficult to evaluate. 

Ben Horch was a wonderful conversationalist and a 
great story-teller both in song and in speech. He could 
and did whistle any voice or the instrumental part of any 
music he conducted. One could not speak to him for 
long before he began talking about some aspect of 
Mennonite music-making. It is probably safe to say that 
there is not a single Mennonite musician in Canada 
whose life has not been influenced in some way by 
Benjamin Horch. Those who never met him, missed 
knowing a wonderful person. Those who did could not 
help but be caught up in his boundless enthusiasm for 
music. 


The Mennonite Community Orchestra is one of the 
legacies of Benjamin Horch. Throughout his life he was 
vitally interested in every part of the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra. For fifteen consecutive years 
since June, 1978, the Orchestra has played concerts on a 
regular basis, prompting Ben towards the end of his life 
to say: “Now I can die happy, because the Orchestra is 
going well.” 

Horch was the first Chairman of the Orchestra Board of 
the MCO in its present form, and until his death in July, 
1992, was Honorary President of the Orchestra. 

On October 2, 1987, the Ben Horch Jubilee Saengerfest 
(Songfest) took place in Winnipeg at the Portage Avenue 
Mennonite Brethren Church to celebrate the occasion of 
Horch’s eightieth birthday. Choirs and orchestra folk 
from all over Canada came to take part. After slowly 
making his way to the podium to speak for the five 
minutes allotted to him, Horch addressed the assembly 
with typical humour: “I’m afraid I’ve used up most of 
my five minutes just walking up to this microphone!” He 
was clearly very happy to see and speak to all his 
musical descendants. 
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Chapter One 

“...Just Play Them 
Softer!” 

Today there is a Mennonite orchestra 
in Manitoba because of the great love 
for music that the Mennonite people 
brought with them when they came to 
Canada from Europe and the United 
States. Life on the farm and in rural 
towns was difficult; taking part in 
vocal or instrumental music was a 
welcome relief from hard work. Play¬ 
ing in an orchestra was a social as 
well as a cultural activity. 

In 1926, most towns and cities were 
still young. Alberta, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba were in their youth. 
Just youngsters, really, barely twenty 
years old with Manitoba an adult 
fifty-five years old. Coaldale, Alberta, 
Herbert, Saskatchewan and Winkler, 
Manitoba — towns with new or 
beginning Bible Schools for Men- 
nonites — were accepting more and 
more Mennonite settlers from Euro¬ 
pean countries. In fact, Main Centre, 
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Saskatchewan, north of Herbert, a 
tiny place now, was then the centre 
of the Mennonite settlements in the 
province. Of these settlers, many 
would later go east to Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, there to be a part of 
Mennonite music-making in remark¬ 
able numbers. 

Winnipeg’s Portage Avenue and 
Main Street, major thoroughfares, had 
been paved for only twenty years. 
Not everyone owned a car though, 
and communication between Men- 
nonites in Winnipeg and Mennonites 
in the country was a major hurdle to 
overcome. So, when the newly- 
formed Wayside Chapel Orchestra, 
with only two years’ experience in 
Winnipeg, performed at the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Conference in Wink¬ 
ler in 1927, that represented a great 
achievement. It was a long trip from 
Winnipeg to Winkler, and it was 
necessary to stay overnight. 


1926, Wayside Chapel Orchestra: bach row i t: Willie Ross, (trombone), Arthur Pohl (trumpet), Bill Bauman (violin), 
Victor Ross (sousaphone), Ben Horch (violin), Adam Shier (trumpet). Front row l-r: Ed Horch (cello), Emmanuel 
Horch (violin), Henry Shier (saxophone), Pete Neufeld (violin), Eddie Zubrichi (violin), Mandy Ross (keyboard) 
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The Wayside Chapel Orchestra, pic¬ 
tured here in 1926, was a forerunner 
of the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra. It had people in it with 
Mennonite names like Neufeld, and 
non-Mennonite names like Zubricki, 
Pohl and Ross. The orchestra then, as 
now, was run by Mennonites, but 
welcomed musicians from different 
cultures and different faiths. Some of 
the leaders in this orchestra belonged 
to the North End Mennonite Brethren 
(MB) Church in Winnipeg, which 
today is the Elmwood Mennonite 
Brethren Church. The North End MB 
Church was begun as a mission- 
church by William Bestvater (1879- 
1969). Later a minister by the name 
of Erdman Nikkei who was interested 
in music, came to lead the mission 
church. 

Erdman Nikkei (1893-1992) wanted 
to have instruments playing in his 
church. He himself played the violin 
but he wanted other instruments like 
trumpet, saxophone, sousaphone and 
trombone. So the Wayside Chapel 


Orchestra had ideal conditions under 
which to play even if it didn’t have 
the traditional four instrumental 
groups as we know them today. It 
had a church in which to play and a 
church leader who supported its 
endeavours. 

Organizing a concert is a difficult and 
time-consuming activity under the 
best of circumstances. When it’s time 
for rehearsal and the orchestral work 
begins, it becomes apparent what a 
great achievement this is: to have 
seventy or forty or even twelve 
people meet at the same place and all 
start playing at the same time, in the 
same key, and at the same speed — 
that is a major miracle. 

The Wayside Chapel Orchestra, all 
twelve members, usually rehearsed in 
a member’s home. Nowadays, the 
orchestra players receive letters and 
phone calls outlining schedules of 
rehearsals in Jubilee Place and the 
band room of the Mennonite Brethren 
Collegiate Institute in Winnipeg. The 
organizers hope to find suitable days 
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of the week to rehearse so busy 
schedules won’t be disrupted too 
much. In 1925, the first year that the 
orchestra played together, it was 
much simpler; people were not so 
busy, and they came together the 
same day every week to rehearse. 
Not having a telephone or an auto¬ 
mobile did tend to simplify life. 

An ensemble of instrumentalists in 
Whitewater, Manitoba, in 1927, used 
instruments at hand. The four groups 
of an orchestra — strings, woodwind, 
brass and percussion — were not 
necessarily equally represented. Most 
people played “by ear” and the 
musical repertoire consisted of 
hymns. Weekly performances at the 
local Jugend Verein (Young People’s 
meetings) on Sunday night were 
common. Anyone who had access to 
an instrument was “in.” There was no 
conductor and no one telephoned to 
remind players about rehearsals. In¬ 
dividuals came because they knew 
this would happen at the regular time: 
Sunday, a day strictly devoted to rest 



1927, youth Group Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Church, Whitewater, in Frank 
Wiens' yard (L-r) Tina Wiens, Lena 
Derksen, Nick Wiens, Bill Neufeld, 
David Derksen; Seated (l-r): Agatha 
Neufeld (Defehr), Susie Derksen, 
Mary Neufeld 


1929- 1933, Whitewater 
Mennonite Brethren Orches¬ 
tra, Whitewater, Manitoba 
(l-r) David Bosh man, Jake 
6. Neufeld, Nick Wiens, 
David Derksen, BiU Neufeld, 
Isaak Neufeld, Gerhard 
WOlms 
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1941, Emmanuel Horch (ulo- 
lln), Albert Horch (flute), 
Reuben Horch (ulolLn) 


and religious activities. Since the 
musicians were playing religious 
songs, this was considered a suitable 
Sunday activity. 

William Neufeld, now a retired 
watchmaker living in Winnipeg, was 
part of this group in Whitewater in 
the 1920s. He did some of the 
foundational work or “legwork” in¬ 
volved in getting an orchestra started. 
By the time the second phase of the 
Mennonite orchestra started in the 
1940s he was living in Winnipeg and 
ready to give much help with the 
behind-the-scenes work needed to 
organize concerts. 

Unruh, Redekopp, Shier, Nikkei, 
Neufeld, Konrad, Klassen, Horch, 
Epp, Dirks, DeFehr — many pro¬ 
minent Mennonite musicians can be 
cited. Of all these names the name 
that comes up most often in the 
history of the Mennonite orchestra is 
Horch. Benjamin Horch (1907-1992), 
his older brother Eduard (1903-1993), 
and his younger brother Emmanuel 
(1913-), were all in that first orches- 


tra as the very important string 
section. When the orchestra reorgan¬ 
ized in 1945 after many years of 
inactivity, again there were three 
Horches in the orchestra — 
Emmanuel leading the string section, 
Albert (1917-) playing the first flute 
and Ben leading the orchestra as its 
conductor. When the orchestra reor¬ 
ganized again in 1978, Ben Horch 
was the first Chairman of the Men- 
nonite Community Orchestra Board. 
He remained vitally interested and 
involved with the orchestra until he 
died in 1992. 

In preparation for that historic perfor¬ 
mance at the Mennonite Brethren 
Conference in Winkler in 1927 the 
orchestra was encouraged by Ben, the 
leader, to play the sixteenth notes as 
eighth notes — in other words, twice 
as slowly as marked, in order not to 
offend the conservative element in 
the church who believed fast music to 
be too frivolous and irreverent for the 
house of God. Intonation in the 
strings was a problem because the 
self-taught violinists weren’t certain 



1985 Albert Horch, Eduard Horch, Emmanuel Horch, Benjamin Horch 
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how to play notes like A-flat, which 
are impossible to play on an open 
string. Ben’s suggestion was: “When 
we get to those notes just play them 
softer!” Decades later his advice 
would be more detailed and pertinent. 
For the time being, in 1927, they did 
the best they could under the circum¬ 
stances. People thought they were 
wonderful! 

The Horch brothers had absorbed 
music in their home from their 
Schwaebisch parents. Having emigra¬ 
ted to Canada in 1910, next to getting 
the necessities of life for his large 
family, the senior Mr. Horch was 
concerned with making sure that 
everyone played an instrument. 

A story is told about the first arrival 
of a cello in the Horch household. 
Mother Horch had never seen one 
before, although she knew about 
violins. She was curious how that 
cello could fit under the player’s 
chin! 

Ben had a violin that intrigued his 
younger brother, Emmanuel, who 


watched and listened carefully how it 
was played. One afternoon at school, 
Emmanuel heard very little of the 
teacher’s lessons. He was trying to 
figure out how to play the hymn, 
“What can wash away my sin? 
Nothing but the blood of Jesus,” on 
an imaginary violin. 

In his own words: “All afternoon, I 
would be going over it in my mind. 
I’d start on the open D string- da, ra, 
da, one, two, open, two - ; open, 
open, open, one, two, two, one - , 
open. All the way through. 

“The teacher must have thought I was 
counting on my fingers. All afternoon 
I was going over and over it. I don’t 
know what the teacher was talking 
about; I couldn’t have cared less. I 
wanted to be home before everybody 
else. I knew where the violin was 
kept. My brother Ed, he always hid it 
from me. I ran all the way home from 
Strathcona School, and I found the 
violin. I picked it up and started 
playing it. I went right through the 


whole song, and then Ben came in 
through the front door. He stopped 
and looked at me. 

‘“When did you learn that?’ he asked. 
‘I learned this afternoon in school,’ I 
answered. ‘But you didn’t have a 
violin,’ he said. ‘I know, but I did 
what you showed me,’ I replied. So 
then I started taking lessons.” 

Mennonite musicians were self-taught 
in those days. Mel, as Emmanuel is 
affectionately called, went on to win 
many honours in music festivals in 
the 1930s and 1940s. He taught more 
than sixty pupils and many of them 
are performers and teachers today. At 
the 1993 Music Festival in Winnipeg, 
which was the 75th anniversary of 
the Festival, Emmanuel Horch was 
one of the presenters of trophies to 
the winners. Still very spry at eighty 
years of age, he ran up the steps of 
the stage, quite surprising the plat¬ 
form marshal who had expected to 
see a much older man! 
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In those early days there was a 
rehearsal for instrumentalists in a 
home on Talbot Avenue in East 
Kildonan, Winnipeg, to which the 
Horch brothers travelled by street-car. 
When they boarded the street-car 
people smiled at them. Since they had 
no case for the cello, they wrapped 
the instrument in a white sheet, 
pinning it with a safety pin. One 
winter day, after a foot and a half of 
snow had fallen, Ed and Ben ran to 
catch the street-car, leaving their 
younger brother Emmanuel behind. 
When he got to the street-car, he 
noticed that his case was empty! His 
violin was gone! The street-car con¬ 
ductor said, “You better go back and 
find your violin.” So Emmanuel ran 
back about half a block and there was 
the violin, lying in the snow. He 
picked it up and ran back to the 
street-car, which had waited for him. 

Gradually the Wayside Chapel 
Orchestra began to move beyond 
their limited repertoire of hymns. So 
as not to offend the church people 


with “worldly” music, they simply 
changed titles. If the musical pieces 
went by rather quickly (like polkas or 
marches) they were introduced by the 
name Impromptu, if the music was 
slow but had a name which would be 
unacceptable, appearing on the writ¬ 
ten program, (like Waltz or Liebes- 
lied ), it was introduced as Medi- 
tatiori. 

The Wayside Chapel Orchestra “fell 
by the wayside,” as Emmanuel Horch 
says, because players moved away. 
George Pohl, trumpeter, is still living 
in Chicago. The trombonist, Willy 
Ross, died at Winnipeg Beach in a 
drowning accident. He was only 
nineteen. In a small group every 
player was vitally important, so if 
even a few players were missing, 
their absence left a large gap in the 
group that wasn’t easily filled. 
Emmanuel Horch doesn’t know the 
whereabouts of either Mandy Ross, 
pianist, or Victor Ross, sousaphonist. 
He believes that Bill Bauman, violin¬ 
ist, is still alive. 


Violinists Eddie Zubricki and Peter 
Neufeld are deceased. Henry Shier, 
saxophonist, and Adam Shier, trum¬ 
peter, also have died. Ed Horch, 
twenty-three years old in the photo, 
died in May, 1993 just before reach¬ 
ing his ninetieth birthday. Emmanuel 
Horch, thirteen-year-old violinist in 
the photo, is now eighty-one years 
old and still teaches violin in Winni¬ 
peg. 

After the distintegration and demise 
of The Wayside Chapel Orchestra, 
organized orchestral activity among 
the Mennonites did not reappear until 
the late thirties and forties. 
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Chapter Two 

“To One, They Shout It 
Against Me...” 

A Mennonite orchestra formally 
made a second appearance in Mani¬ 
toba in 1944. The following is a 
quote from the registration form for 
members: 

THE ALL MENNONITE SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA in WINNIPEG. 


This is an Orchestra sponsored by 
Christians and all behavior and conduct 
must be in accordance with Christian 
standards. 

1. Pupils must have their own instru¬ 
ments. None will be provided except in 
special cases, in which case the pupils 
must keep the instrument in good con¬ 
dition and repair. 

2. Pupils must play with the orchestra 
organization and participate in all func¬ 
tions of the orchestra. 

3. Pupils must continue lessons for the 
term, and practise as may be required. 




1945, Mennonlte Symphony Orchestra, South End Mennonlte Brethren Church, Winnipeg., first concert conductor: Ben Horch 
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4. Absenteeism is not permitted. Special 
cases making it impossible to participate 
at any one time, must be reported with 
full explanation. 

5. The monthly fee is 75 cents per player 
and must be paid in advance to the 
district representative of the orchestra 
committee. 

The orchestra’s first revenue of 
$11.50 was donated by Victor Mar¬ 
tens and Walffied Dirks, both mem¬ 
bers of North End Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Church, now members of the 
Elmwood Mennonite Brethren and 
First Mennonite churches in Winni¬ 
peg respectively. William Neufeld, 
treasurer, also a member of the North 
End MB Church (now of the Elm¬ 
wood MB Church) kept a record of 
expenses amounting to $10.20, leav¬ 
ing a surplus of $1.30. The second 
year, 1945, the budget increased to 
$480.00, of which $477.85 was spent. 

What happened in the interlude bet¬ 
ween 1927 and 1944? 
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While there was no official orchestra 
as such, there was plenty of instru¬ 
mental activity in the Mennonite 
churches and homes. There are 
records of two concerts taking place 
in this interim; one in 1936, and 
another in 1938. 

On January 2, 1936, the choirs of the 
North End MB Church presented a 
New Year’s program in their church 
at 621 College Avenue. (This avenue 
is a part of Winnipeg’s legendary 
North End, the suburb where 
Ukrainian, Jewish and German im¬ 
migrants lived peaceably together.) 

This concert featured the string quar¬ 
tet of Emmanuel Horch, Stanley Hall, 
Bob Gracel and Charles Dojack. 
There was a flute and clarinet duet 
(no names given in the program), and 
pianist Alan Borbridge accompanied 
the choirs which were led by Benja¬ 
min Horch. Singing was in German, 
English and Russian. Music ranged 
from Emil Ruh to Fritz Kreisler to 
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Mendelssohn. There was a sermon, in 
German, given by the German Baptist 
minister Albert Felberg. Advertisers 
in the program placed ads costing 
$2.50 each. These included ads from 
three medical doctors, two musicians, 
a German kindergarten, a German 
Bible school (held every Thursday 
evening), an ad from a printing press, 
and one from an “Auto Body 
Works.” 

Records of a concert performed June 
15, 1938, by the North End MB 
Church choir cite the name Albert 
Horch for the first time as flute 
player. Albert was twenty-one at the 
time. He and his brother Emannuel, 
twenty-five, played flute and violin 
solos and obligatos for the choir. 
Fifty-five years later Albert and 
Emmanuel are still playing and teach¬ 
ing on their instruments. Today, their 
many past and present students make 
up the bulk of the Mennonite Com¬ 
munity Orchestra’s flute and string 
section. 

1938, program 
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1946, Mennonlte Symphony Orchestra, Playhouse Theatre, Winnipeg., third concert. Ben Horch (conductor) 
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One of the next programs extant, 
dated April 7, 1945, lists no less than 
ninety players in the All-Mennonite 
Young People’s Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, directed by Ben Horch. This is 
the conceit that we believe to be the 
first official concert of the Mennonite 
orchestra after it was organized for 
the second time. 

A letter from William Neufeld’s files, 
addressed to the Mennonite Brethren 
Churches in Winnipeg, chronicles the 
anticipation with which this new 
endeavour was awaited. Here is the 
translated version: 

We would like our families and 
friends from far and near to take 
note of the photo and be intro¬ 
duced to the “All-Mennonite 
Young People’s Symphony 
Orchestra. ” The photo is a clear 
indication of the size and impor¬ 
tance of this orchestra to our 
youth and our churches. It is a 
branch of our youth work that 
will spread far and wide. 


Under the leadership of Ben 
Horch, it was first begun in 
Winkler, and then last winter, 
here in Winmpeg with a group 
of about forty. Many of the boys 
and girls had never played 
before. But Ben Horch gladly 
accepted these also, and on 
April 7, the newly-formed 
orchestra with about one hun¬ 
dred players, as you see in the 
picture, gave their first public 
performance. The South End 
Church was packed to capacity, 
and many had to remain outside. 
Eveiyone was curious to see this 
new orchestra. The music was 
masterfully played and the 
whole concert was a great 
success. Many expressed amaze¬ 
ment at the results Mr. Horch 
had achieved in a few short 
months. Everyone present 
agreed and we congratulate Mr. 
Horch again in retrospect. It was 
a good beginmng. 

At the end of this month, the 


orchestra will begin rehearsing 
again. Many new players have 
expressed a desire to join, and 
we ask the parents to make 
certain, if at all possible, to 
enroll their children in the 
orchestra. It is the good fortune 
of the three churches that Mr. 
Horch has come to us from 
Winkler to teach in our Bible 
College. 

May God bless Brother Ben 
Horch, his work and our young 
people. 

Ben Horch had been teaching at the 
Bible School in Winkler in 1943. 
A.A. Kroeker, a pioneer Mennonite 
businessman who was very involved 
in church and education in Winkler, 
had invited Ben Horch to come to 
Winkler. Both Ben and his wife 
Esther took part in the Youth Con¬ 
ference in Winkler and in other 
choral and instrumental activities. 
With Viola, their nine-year-old 
daughter, they lived in an old seven- 
room house with no plumbing. To 
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All - Mennonite Young Poaples Symphony Orchestra. 

AFFILIATES: The Winkler Orchestra (sponsored by the Winkler School Board) 

The Winnipeg Young Peoples Symphony Orchestra. 

DISTRICTS REPRESENTED: Winkler; N. & S. Winnipeg; N. Kildonan; Kronsgart; 
Gnadenthal; Coaldale (Alta); Hasket; Burwalde. 

SOLOISTS: Elsie Sawatzky, Violinist; Helen Froese, Soprano; Pete Enns, Cellist. 

DIRECTOR — BEN HORCH 


ORCHESTRA PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


1st Violins: 

Alfred Wiens 
Elsa Sawatzky 
Jake Penner 
Tina Redekop 
Elsie Brandt 
Rudy Janzen 
Evelyn Dyck 
Annie Dyck 
Tina Miller 


Isaak Toews 
Helen Unruh 
David Koehn 
Elsie Flatt 
Betty Wedel 
Irma Klassen 
Dorothy Dirks 
Corny DeFehr 
Helen Willms 
Viola Horch 
Pete Rempel 
Miss Friesen. 

2nd Violins: 


Frank H. Klassen 
Sina Grieger 
Walter Neufeld 
Elinore Neufeld 
Johnny Klassen 
Hermann Neufeld 

Cellos: 

Pete Enns 
Larry Ginter 
Reynold Siemens 
Lorrain Brown 
Donald Kroeker 


John DeFehr 
Henry Neufeld 
Henry Dirks 
Corny Fast 
Herbert Klassen 
Richard Horch 

Violas: 

Evelyn M. Dyck 
Viola Kroeker 
Alice Redekop 


Flutes: 

Mary Kroeker 
Arnold Brown 


Hans Dirks 

Trumpets: 

Burt Kroeker 
Pearl Neufeld 


Jake Janzen 
Pete Wiens 

Oboe: 

Peter Kroeker 

Trombones: 

Percy Enns 
George Brown 

Rudolph Krahn 
Johnny Koehn 
Johnny Friesen 

Drums: 

Pete Pauls 


1. EINLEITUNG—LIED und GEBET. 


2. MELODY IN E MINOR .Claude Rader. 

3. WILL O’THE WISP.Claude Rader 


4. VIOLIN SOLOS a. & b. — Elsie Sawatzky 

5. ENGLISH FOLK SONG 

6. AMERICAN FOLK SONG 


7. FROM THE D MINOR STRING QUARTET.Franz Schubert 

8. CLASS METHOD DEMONSTRATION 

a. —Donny Kroeker — cello 

b. —Clifford Kasper and Edwin Toews — duet 

c. —Walter Dyck — violin 

d. —Reynald Siemens — cello 

9. BRAHMS OP. 39, No. 15 .String Orchestra 

10. SOPRANO SOLOS a. & b. — Helen Froese 

11, THEMES FROM THE 2nd SYMPHONY.Beethoven 


— CHAIRMANS REMARKS — 


John Dyck 
Walter Dyck 
Cleona Dyck 
Elmer Bergman 
Edwin Toews 
Clifford Kasper 
Ann Loewen 
Elsie Schellenberg 
Grace Funk 
Lillian Friesen 
Anne E. Dyck 
Millie Dyck 
Jake Wiebe 


Ed. Barkman 
Jake Toews 
Henry Unruh 
Frank F. Klassen 


Jack Flatt 
W. Neufeld 

String Bass: 

James Cornelsen 


Jack Klassen 
Henry Boldt 

Clarinets: 

La Verna Toews 
Loreen Kroeker 
La Verne Dyck 
Thelma Wiebe 


Wally Dyck 
Walfritd Dirks 


Hermann Derksen 

Saxaphone: 

Henry Shier 

Alt Horn: 

Rudolph Grieger 

Baritone: 

David Froese 

Pianist: 

Luella Kroeker 


Mrs. E. Barkmann 

Asst. Pianist: 
Esther B?rgman 
Katie Konrad 


12. RONDO .Claude Rader. 

13. FOLK SONG 

14. CELLO SOLOS a. & b. — Pete Enns 

15. SWING SONG.Claude Rader. 

16. EXCERPT FROM THE WATER MUSIC.Handel. 

17. DORT UBER JENEM STERNENMEER 
SCHLUSSGEBET. 


GOD SAVE THE KING 
April 7th 1945 — Winnipeg, Manitoba. 


1946, A\L -Mennonite young People's Orchestra program 
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supplement his income, Ben Horch 
had taken a job as night watchman 
and com furnace-heater at the A.A. 
Kroeker farm in Winkler. He had 
been rather pleased to hear of the 
possibility of moving back to Winni¬ 
peg to fill a newly established music 
position at the Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College (MBBC). With A.A. 
Kroeker’s help as co-signer, the 
Horchs were able to purchase a house 
on Martin Avenue. In the following 
six years, while teaching at the 
college, Ben Horch also worked with 
other Mennonite musicians in Winni¬ 
peg and other Mennonite choral 
centres in Canada. 

The orchestra’s expenses in the year 
prior to 1945 were modest. Rehear¬ 
sals had begun in 1944 at the MBBC, 
with no rental charge. Strings ($4.70), 
violin bow ($3.00) and cello rosin 
(twenty-five cents) were purchased 
and instruments were repaired 
($2.25). This made a grand total of 
$10.20. According to William Neu- 


feld’s records in 1944, at the end of 
the year a balance of $1.30 remained, 
11% of the annual income. 

In 1945, the first official concert year 
for The All-Mennonite Young 
People’s Symphony Orchestra, the 
revenue was $480.00 of which 
$477.85 was disbursed. The conduc¬ 


tor was paid $200.00 for the year’s 
work and Mennonite Brethren Bible 
College was now charging $25.00 for 
rental of the rehearsal room for the 
year. The South End MB Church 
charged $25.00 rental. Programs were 
printed at a cost of $10.80. Again 
there was a small surplus. Fiscal 


1945, Expense Account 
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responsibility was as important then 
as intonation and good ensemble is in 
today’s orchestra. 

Soloists at the opening concert were 
Elsie Sawatsky, violinist (later well- 
known as musician and author Elsa 
Redekopp); Helen Froese, soprano; 
and Pete Enns, cellist. 

Forty-four players listed in this con¬ 
cert, dated 1945, played strings; and 
the remainder played clarinet, flute, 
trumpet, oboe, trombone, drums, 
“saxaphone” (misspelled with only 
one “o”), alto horn and baritone. 

The orchestra had three pianists, 
Luella Kroeker, Esther Bergman and 
Katie Konrad. Not all these players 
were studying music formally, espe¬ 
cially the string and brass players, but 
they were encouraged by Ben Horch 
to take part anyway. Those who did 
not have private teachers found help 
in group classes conducted by Ben 
Horch. 

A.A. Kroeker (father of Donald or 
“Donny,” as he is listed in programs 


of the 1940s), had the means to buy 
his children the instruments needed 
for orchestral playing. Loreen and 
Viola Kroeker played clarinet and 
viola, Peter played the oboe and 
Walter played violin. 

The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra 
rehearsed every Tuesday night at the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College on 
Kelvin Street (now Concord College 
on Henderson Highway). Car pools 
came in from Steinbach and other 
Southern Manitoba towns. Winkler 
was very well represented in this 
orchestra because of its established 
connection with the conductor Ben 
Horch. (He was the first conductor of 
the Winkler Symphony Orchestra in 
1943.) Other players came into Win¬ 
nipeg from rural Manitoba, from 
Kronsgart, Gnadental, Hasket and 
Burwalde. Winnipeg players were 
church and community folk from 
North Kildonan, North and South 
Winnipeg, and students from the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
and the Mennonite Brethren Col¬ 


legiate Institute. (MBCI’s week-night 
curfew was lifted for that one night 
so the students could go to the 
rehearsal!) There was even a con¬ 
tingent from Coaldale, Alberta, con¬ 
sisting of players who were studying 
at the MBBC. For public perfor¬ 
mances, friends who played in the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Kaufman and Victor Feldbrill 
helped to fill in the parts that were 
missing. 

Every year for at least five years the 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra 
accompanied the performance of 
Handel’s Messiah by the MBBC 
Oratorio Choir. 

The first orchestral concert in their 
own right occurred in 1950 and 
featured concert pianist Melita Hen¬ 
son playing the Schumann piano 
concerto in A minor. Performances 
later that spring were hampered and 
one appearance at the Winnipeg 
Music Festival was cancelled because 
of the serious flooding of the Red 
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1946, Mennonite Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra concert- 
master E. Horch and con¬ 
ductor B. Horch in King 
Memorial Church, Cobourg 
Auenue, East Kildonan 
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River in Winnipeg in 1950. 

Some of the players in the original 
Mennonite Symphony Orchestra are 
still playing in the Mennonite Com¬ 
munity Orchestra. Abe Loewen, a 
retired pharmacist from Steinbach, 
still drives in to Winnipeg to rehearse 
for the two concerts MCO puts on 
each year. Others are avid supporters 
of the concerts. Of these, Neil Unruh, 
a retired school teacher in Winnipeg, 
recalls how he used to drive in from 
Steinbach with his two daughters, 
Phyllis Ilavsky (now a music teacher 
at Balmoral Hall in Winnipeg), Mar¬ 
lene Neustaedter, (a former executive 
director of the Manitoba Arts Coun¬ 
cil), and two other players. This 
meant five people and five violins 
were crowded into one car. 

The MSO brought people together for 
a social as well as a musical time. 
Helen Litz, conductor of the Men¬ 
nonite Children’s Choir, recalls (as a 
twelve-year-old violinist) being sea¬ 


ted next to the cello section. Reynold 
Siemens, cellist, gave her hard candy 
and told her she could take more 
candy from his pocket whenever she 
wanted some. 

Players waited all week for Tuesday 
night to come. “Uncle Ben” had a 
marvellous sense of humour, and put 
it to good use. Who could forget his 
animated black eyes and impish grin 
as he accompanied himself on the 
piano in the singing of “Lauf, Jaeger, 
Lauf” (Run, hunter, run)? “Even 
though he often had the same jokes 
every week we always had to laugh 
anyway,” they tell us. When the 
orchestra did not respond well, he 
ran his hands through his hair in a 
spiralling motion, in mock despair of 
ever hearing all the right notes from 
the players. 

Maybe all of the notes were not 
always played, and perhaps some 
even fell under the chairs and were 
swept up by the cleaners after hours, 
but the consensus is that everyone 


enjoyed this social, musical and spiri¬ 
tual activity. 

One of the college students was so 
inspired to practise his violin before 
breakfast that his yearbook blurb 
said, “But he, while his companions 
slept, was toiling upward through the 
night.” John Pauls, this student, later 
became an engineer at radio station 
CFAM in Altona, Manitoba, where 
Ben Horch began a very lively 
classical music tradition. 

“Uncle Ben” had become more and 
more involved in Mennonite musi¬ 
cians’ lives, so that there was almost 
a feeling of “family” between him, 
his students and the orchestra players. 
When Ben and Esther Horch’s only 
child, Viola, a professional singer, 
former violinist in the MSO and 
mother of four, was tragically killed 
in an auto accident in 1970, the entire 
Mennonite musical community felt it 
had been inflicted a terrible wound. 
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©rrijesira Pnsmuu'l 

BEN HORCH—DIRECTOR 


First Violins: 

Alfred Wiens 
Jack Penner 
Johnnie Dick 
Tina Miller 
Salome Voth 
Johnnie Froese 
David Friesen 
Edwin Toews 
Ted Grunau 
Mrs. Elsa Redekop 

H. Doerksen 

I. Toews 
Helen Unruh 
Mrs. Elsie Redekop 
Elenore Neufeld 
Jake Janzen 
Betty Wedel 
Elsie Flatt 

Rudy Janzen 
Irmy Klassen 
L. P. Barkman 
Dorothy Dirks 
Viola Horch 
Helen Willms 
Corny De Fehr 
Katie Friesen 
Laura Suderman 
N. Unruh 
Victor Vogt 
Herm. Doerksen 

Second Violins: 

Lillian Friesen 
Clifford Kaspar 
Walter Dick 
Elsie Schellenberg 
Millie Dyck 
Anne Loewen 
Doreen Enns 


Henry Sawatzky 
Lloyd Siemens 
Helmut Janzen 
Johny Klassen 
W. Loewen 
Peter Dueck 
Frank H. Klassen 
Frank F. Klassen 
Sina Srieger 
Abe Dick 
Henry Unruh 
Jake Toews 
John Hiebert 
J. Redekop 
Ed. Klassen 
Is. Braun 
Walter Neufeld 
Waldy Neufeld 

Violas: 

Evelyn Dyck 
Viola Kroeker 
Mary Brown 
John Dirks 
Jack Flatt 
Alice Redekop 
Elsie Grieger 
John Neufeld 
W. Neufeld 

’Cellos: 

Reynold Siemens 
Larry Ginter 
Donald Kroeker 
Lorraine Brown 
John De Fehr 
Henry Dirks 
Corny Fast 
Richard Horch 
Herb Klassen 


String Bass: 

Jim Comelsen 
J. D. Klassen 
J. J. Klassen 
Abe Dyck 

Flute: 

Mary Kroeker 
Albert Horch 
Hans Dirks 

Obe: 

Peter Kroeker 
Peter Wiens, jr. 
Clarinet: 

Susan Brown 
Loreen Kroeker 
Waif. Dyck 
Waif. Dirks 
Trumpet: 

Bert Kroeker 
Peter Wiens 
Saxaphone: 

Henry Shier 
Comet: 

Ted Martens 
Trumbons: 

P. Wiens, Sr. 

Johny Friesen 
French Horn: 

Irene Dirks 
Ed. Barkman 
Percusion: 

Timps, Dick Friesen 
Drums, H. Schoeder 
Tambourine, 

Aron Warkentin 
Triangle, J. Neufeld 
Pianist: 

Luella Kroeker 


Programme 

Chairman: H. Klas3en 
Song and Prayer 
Chairman’s Remarks 

1. Excerpts from the Water Music—String Orchestra.G. F. Handel 


2. Theme from the 2nd Symphony.Beethoven 

3. Excerpt from the Schubert D minor Quartet.Arr. for String Orchestra 

4. Symphony in F major.Carl von Dittersdorf 


1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th movements: 

Allegro moderato 
Rondo 
Minuetto 
Finale 

5. Brahms, op. 39, No. 15.Arr. for String Orchestra 


6. Andante Cantabile from the 5th Symphony.Tschaikowsky 

7. (a) On Wings of Song.Mendelssohn 

(b) Minuet in G.Beethoven 


(’Cello Soloist—Reynold Siemens) 

8. Mozart Fantasie.Transcription for String Orchestra by Weaver 

9. Three Hymns of the Church—Transcribed for String Orcestra by B. Horch 

(a) A Children’s Hymn 

(b) A Gospel Song 

(c) An Old “Russlander” Hymn 

Dr. A. H. Unruh 

10. Minuet from the 11th Symphony.Haydn 

11. Entrance of the Sirdar—from “Caucasian Sketches”—Ippolitow-Iwanow 

Rev. J. B. Toews—Remarks and closing prayer 
GOD SAVE THE KING 


1946, Mennonite Symphony Orchestra program 
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The twelve years before the Men- 
nonite Symphony Orchestra was 
organized (1932-1944) were also the 
years when many of our Manitoba 
Mennonite musical leaders were 
bom. Three Mennonite string teachers 
of that era, John Konrad, Emmanuel 
Horch and Elsa Redekopp, together 
with George Bomoff and John Water- 
house, were largely responsible for 
nurturing the great interest in orches¬ 
tral playing in those days. (John 
Konrad later headed the Bomoff 
Conservatory in Winnipeg.) An 
orchestra needs a minimum of eight 
first violins, eight second violins, five 
violas, eight cellos and three string 
basses to balance the formidable 
sounds made by wind and brass 
sections. The reorganized orchestra 
would not have been possible without 
the preparation of violinists by string 
teachers. 

In the interlude prior to reorganiza¬ 
tion, leaders like John Konrad and 
K.H. Neufeld (composer and conduc¬ 


tor) prepared the way for orchestras 
in Southern Manitoba. Many of Neu- 
feld’s choral conceits were accom¬ 
panied by available instrumentalists. 

The story of how a centre like 
Winkler became involved in com¬ 
munity orchestra playing, to the 
extent that players came to Winnipeg 
to rehearse with Winnipeg players, is 
intriguing. 

This is how Jake Redekopp tells the 
story: 

In 1944 Ben Horch accepted an 
invitation to teach at the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg. Fortunately for south¬ 
ern Manitoba, he found enough 
time to continue with the Wink¬ 
ler Orchestra until the spring of 
1951 at which time he went to 
Detmold, Germany, for one year 
of study. In preparation for leav¬ 
ing, he asked J.P. Redekopp, a 
violinist and violist in the 
orchestra, to take over during his 
year of absence. 



1956, J.P. Redekopp entered the Orchestra in the 
Winnipeg Music Festival 


Redekopp, a teacher on the 
Winkler staff from 1946 - 1962, 
was an avid supporter of the 
orchestra project. As a great 
admirer of Ben Horch, he felt 
privileged to be a member of the 
orchestra. When Horch asked 
him to assist with recruitment of 
young players, Redekopp 
agreed. Since he was directly 
involved with the elementary 
grades his knowledge of chil¬ 
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1990, Elsa Redekopp, 
author, tdollst, tdolLn 
teacher and concert- 
master of the Winkler 
Orchestra 


dren and parents provided an 
excellent recruitment base. The 
process was simple, although 
very time-consuming, since a 
child with musical potential and 
interest had to be interviewed, 
an instrumental preference had 
to be established, and an instru¬ 
ment and instructor had to be 
found. 


This was a big help to Horch. 
To begin with, Horch had to rely 
on giving sectional instruction 
himself. Since that method of 
instruction had obvious limi¬ 
tations, it led, rather quickly, to 
an invitation to Emmanuel 
Horch to come to Winkler for 
one day a week to give string 
instruction to individuals. 


Then, in 1946, Elsa Sawatsky 
Redekopp, wife of J.P., moved 
to Winkler. She had an enviable 
reputation as a violin soloist and 
teacher. So it was not surprising 
that many parents asked her to 
teach their children. This proved 
a great blessing for southern 
Afamtoba; Elsa Redekopp and 
Emmanuel Horch taught hun¬ 
dreds of children to play the 
violin. Also, Elsa’s presence in 
Winkler made it possible for her 
to be the concertmaster of the 
orchestra. This added prestige to 
the orchestra and gave inspi¬ 
ration to other players. Elsa 
became a role model for many a 
young player by rather quickly 
becoming a favourite soloist at 
many and varied public perfor¬ 
mances. Her services as a violin 
soloist, concertmaster and in¬ 
structor earned her many acco¬ 
lades from students and parents. 
She was regarded as a special 
gift to the community. 
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J. P. grew up admiring peopie 
who knew how to promote the 
cause of music. His favourite 
promoters at that time were K.H. 
Neufeid and Ben Horch. So it 
was not surprising that, under 

K. H.'s guidance, he became 
totally involved in developing 
the Southern Mamtoba Speech 
Arts and Music Festival. As 
well, he enjoyed playing the 
violin and later the viola, in the 
orchestra under Horch’s direc¬ 
tion. 

All the above influences con¬ 
ditioned J.P. to take responsibi¬ 
lity for the orchestra during 
Horch’s one-year absence. He 
was persuaded that too much 
would be lost if the Winkler 
Symphony Orchestra was in 
limbo for a year, so he took on 
the job. When it became clear 
that Ben Horch would not return 
to Winkler after his leave, J.P. 
was persuaded to cany on with 
the orchestra — a project he 
totally believed in. However, he 
made some important changes. 


The orchestra was designated 
the Winkler School Orchestra 
and was divided into a Junior 
and a Semor Orchestra. This 
made it possible for the Semor 
group to work at more difficult 
music, and move at a faster 
pace. Equally important was the 
ease with which students, at an 
earlier age, could join the Jumor 
Orchestra and find out whether 
they liked it or not. This meant 
that there was a sizeable turno¬ 
ver every year, and at the same 
time a constant flow into the 


Senior Orchestra. The average 
yearly enrollment in the two 
orchestras stood at around 
eighty-five. 

Under the conditions mentioned 
above, it was possible for the 
Semor Orchestra to perform 
extensively in rural Mamtoba, 
Brandon and Winmpeg. While 
the concept of forming orches¬ 
tras in rural schools seemed too 
difficult, there is reason to 
believe that it inspired many 
schools to begin band programs. 
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Everything has its price, and so 
did the reorganization of the 
Winkier Symphony Orchestra 
into the Winkler School Orches¬ 
tra. It meant that the combined 
Winmpeg and Winkler Orches¬ 
tras’ annual concert was no 
longer possible. Instead, indivi¬ 
dual players were encouraged to 
participate in the Winmpeg con¬ 
certs on an invitational basis. 

As an educator, IE. observed 
the positive effects of musical 
traimng on students. Playing in 
an orchestra meant that you had 
to be able to read music as well 
as play an instrument. Success 
in group playing depended on a 
high degree of concentration. 
The effects of greater concent¬ 
ration skills became obvious in 
improved performance in other 
areas of learning. This inevitably 
led to greater self-confidence in 
many areas of life. Students 
dared to dream bigger dreams 
for the future and developed 



1956, Winkier Symphony Orchestra, one of the first orchestras in rural Manitoba, ]ake Redekopp, conductor 



1956, Members of the Winkler School Orchestra: Wanda Konrad 
(Becker), Helen Dyck, Georye Sauutsky and Murray Enns 


1956, Diana Broum (idolin), Harold Dyck 
(cello), Mary Harder (strinybass) 
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1 9 5 6, Bob Laban 
(French horn), Walter 
Superman (tympanl) 


more meaningful relationships. 
They received many benefits other 
than developing a greater apprecia¬ 
tion of music. They developed 
habits and attitudes of solid charac¬ 
ter through playing in an orchestra. 

When J.P. Redekopp joined the 
Faculty of Education at the 
University of Mam toba in 1965, he 
made use of the experiences in 
Winkler. In retrospect, he said, T 
developed an even greater appre¬ 
ciation for the multi-dimensional 
contributions of K.H. Neufeid and 
Ben Horch. ” 


1956, Raymond Guenther (oboe), 
Elaine Buechert and Harold Wiens 
(clarinets) 
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Many of the players listed in concert 
programs of that time went on to 
establish wonderful careers. Among 
them are Karin Redekopp-Edwards, 
concert pianist and professor at 
Wheaton College in Illinois, United 
States; Reynold Siemens, cellist and 
professor of English at the University 
of Alberta, in Edmonton; Katie Kon- 
rad-Epp, piano teacher and pastor’s 
wife in Winnipeg and Ernest 
Redekop (then concertmaster of the 
orchestra). Ernest is professor of 
English at the University of Western 
Ontario in London. Every summer he 
joins the Tanglewood Festival 
Chorus, just outside of Boston, for 
recording sessions. 

Photographs of the 1945-1948 Men- 
nonite orchestras show up to fifty-two 
string players. At first, the most 
practical way to prepare the players 
was to teach many of them in class. 
The concert program of 1945 lists 
one item as: Class Method Demonst¬ 
ration by Donny Kroeker — cello; 



1956, Reynold Siemens, cellist from Winkler, mode his debut at Carnegie 
Hail, Network, 
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1944, Esther Horch, Viola Horch(age 10), Benjamin Horch 


Clifford Kasper and Edwin Toews — 
duet; Walter Dyck — violin and 
Reynold Siemens — cello. The two 
cellists were later to play important 
roles in the Mennonite orchestra — 
Siemens as a fine solo cello concerto 
player in the 1950s and Kroeker as 
the first continuo cellist, in 1953. The 
latter received his training in this art 
from Benjamin Horch. 

Teaching music at the college, Ben 
Horch was keenly interested in pro¬ 
moting musicians’ studies and 
careers. During 1951-1952, his year 
away from MBBC, he studied in 
Germany, returning from Detmold 
with an acquired love for cantata 
singing and playing. 

A performance of Schuetz’s Weih- 
nacht’s Historia 'm. 1953 was the first 
time Mennonites were exposed to the 
idea of a smaller orchestra, keyboard 
and a cello (in the absence of a da 
gamba) called “continuo,” being used 
for vocal recitatives. Recitative is the 
name given to a solo that is almost 
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1949, Mennonlte Symphony Orchestra program 


4. a. SONATA IN G MINOR . Benedette Marcello 

Adagio Allegro Largo Allegro 

b. KELTIC LAMENT — for cello solo and orchestra .Foulds 

Cellist: Reynold Siemens Piano acc.: Evelyn Dick 

5. MINIATURE CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND ORCHESTRA Alec Rowley 


Andante Maestoso and Allegro 

Minuette 

Rondo 

Pianist: Katherine Konrad 

6. WALTZ IN A MAJOR . Brahms 

HEJRE-KATI Hubay 

Violinist: Emanuel Horch 

7. HUMORESQUE . Peter I. Tchaikovsky 

ORCHESTRA 

8. CONCERTO FOR TRUMPET AND ORCHESTRA J. Haydn 

Allegro Andante 

Trumpet Solo: Johnny Voth 

9. ETUDE OP. 10 #3 . Chopin 

ETUDE OP. 10 #4 . Chopin 

Piano: Anne Wittenberg 

10. THREE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY DUTCH TUNES Adrianus Valerius 


a. O Ongeluckeghe Tydt (In Times of Stress) 

b. Merck Toch Hoe Sterck (See How Strong) 

c. Willt Heden Nu Treden (Wilt Now Walk Before the Lord) 

ORCHESTRA 

11. RONDE D'AMOUR . N. Van Westerhout 

ORCHESTRA 

GOD SAVE THE KING 
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spoken, like a cantor’s line, except 
every note is written out and a very 
sparse harpsichord line added, while 
the cello, or da gamba player, rein¬ 
forces the bass line of the keyboard. 

The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra 
had an identity, but it was very 
closely tied to the personality of its 
conductor. 

A ten-year-old girl in the fifties, 
watching Horch conduct, was very 
much impressed. His flourishing style 
and joy made her “tip-toe with 
excitement.” She determined in later 
years to communicate the Bible story 
of “Creation” to her Sunday School 
students with the use of music, using 
Uncle Ben’s techniques, in conduct¬ 
ing Haydn’s Creation. 

Horch was not above being very 
dramatic in his conducting. The crea¬ 
tion of light, the stars and moon, the 
animals and insects, the lowly worm 
creeping over the earth’s paunch, and 
the courtship and marriage of the first 
man and woman received at Horch’s 


hands, perhaps, even more drama 
than Haydn had imagined. When the 
chorus “And With His Stripes We 
Are Healed” from Handel’s Messiah 
was sung, the orchestra players were 
encouraged to simulate the slashing 
whips of the soldiers (in a very 
uninhibited style) in their marcato 
bowings. 

Another ten-year-old, in the 1940s, 
was intrigued by the words in John 
Stainer’s cantata The Crucifixion. Did 
the score really say “To One, they 
shout it against me?” What a surprise 
when she discovered, upon reading 
the actual score, that Horch had been 
counting, out loud, with extreme 
vigour, the two rests before, “Two, 
One, .. ‘They shouted against me — 
Crucify!’ ...” 

While Stainer’s Crucifixion was 
usually accompanied by keyboard 
only, as an adult Bertha Klassen, 
together with her husband, John, 
orchestrated all the pieces in the 
Crucifixion by John Stainer for their 


local church choir and orchestra. 
Sometimes this meant working 
through the night finishing the parts 
at 5:00 in the morning just in time for 
the 8:30 rehearsal. 

The enthusiasm that Ben Horch put 
into his conducting and the countless 
musical discussions he had with in¬ 
strumentalists and singers left an 
impression that is not easily assessed. 
His work with the Messiah orches¬ 
tras, the Haydn’s Creation orchestras 
and the teaching of continuo left a 
legacy that is priceless for the Men¬ 
nonite community. 

Just as a stone thrown into the water 
creates many ripples in ever widening 
circles, so Benjamin Horch’s in¬ 
fluence through the orchestra con¬ 
tinues to ripple through the Men¬ 
nonite musical community. 
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1954, Saengerfest In the Winnipeg Auditorium: Mennonlte choir and orchestra. Conductor Ben Horch 
(at piano), next to Bertha Klassen. Concert master: E. Horch; principal second tdolln: William Relmer 
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1952, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute Orchestra, John Dorhsen 
(Conductor), - , Martha Kroeher, Augusta Voth(Schroeder), Jack 
Neufeld (tdolins), Edith Koop (piano), Donald Kroeher (cellO), 
Mathilda Klassen(Hamm), Waldg Neufeld, Grace Neufeld (idolins) 


1961, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute 
Orchestra, Abe Friesen conducting: Front 
Row: (l-r) Marg Duech, Alvin Duech, Linda 
Kuebert, Waldg Krahn, Bruno Toews, Arnold 
Neufeld, Daue Unruh, Alvin Suderman. Bach 
Row: (l-r) BUI Unruh, Haw Giesbrecht, Kurt 
Gunther, Wallg K roe her, Albeit Redehop, Ron 
Janzen, Dennis Duech, Jahe Klassen. 
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1947, Jack Neufel d, 
Viola Horcfi, - , Ben 
Horcfi, Peter Dyck, Est¬ 
her Klassen (Bergen), 
Bert Loeu>en, Prank 
Klassen, - , Katie Kon¬ 
rad Epp (at the piano) 


1947, Isaac Toeu>s, 
Katie Konrad (Epp), Ben 
Horcfi, Frank Klassen 
(back to camera), Jake 
T oeivs, Viola Kroeker, 
Hans Dirks, Peter Wiens, 
Peter Dyck, Viola Horch 



Chapter Three 

“Why Don’t You Try 
the Oboe?” 


Fourteen-year-old Peter Wiens 
brought his recorder to his first 
orchestra practise. Ben Horch dis¬ 
couraged him from playing the 
“block-floete,” or recorder, in the 
orchestra, because its sound would be 
too quiet, and steered him in the 
direction of the oboe. He learned to 
play it very well indeed, and later 
became a professional oboist. Peter 
played in the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra for at least twenty-five 
years as a second oboist. The beauti¬ 
ful tone he achieved on the English 
horn, or alto oboe, has yet to be 
matched anywhere in Canada. Other 
WSO players who came from the 
Mennonite orchestra were Albert 
Horch, John C. Klassen, Walffied 
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Dirks, Jake Klassen, Reynold Regehr, 
Alfred Dahl, and Karin and Rick 
Klassen. 

William Neufeld tells a story of how 
a group from within the orchestral 
community made lawn furniture from 
spare lumber given to them by Brown 
and Sutherland, the local lumberyard. 
They sold the lawn furniture and used 
this money to buy string bass, percus¬ 
sion and other instruments that were 
needed but not readily available to all 
students. These instruments were 
stored in the attic of MBBC in 
summertime and perhaps are still 
there, mere ghosts of their former 
sounds! 

Neil Unruh, violinist, and Walfried 
Dirks, clarinetist and bassoonist, were 
two of the people who helped to run 
the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra. 

Another organizer, friend and suppor¬ 
ter of Ben Horch’s efforts was Cor¬ 
nelius Klassen, French horn and 
trumpet player. Klassen was the 
father of seven children, six of whom 
played in the orchestra at one time or 



1993, Kcwin Klassen: conductor of 
Portage Avenue Mmennonite Breth¬ 
ren Orchestra for 10 gears, from 1973 
to 1983. 


March, 1992, Two of the 
eighteen oboes who played 
Handel's Fireworks Suite: 
Alfred Dahl and Naomi 
Maendel 
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circa 1938 ]ofin C. Klassen 
(with slingshot), father Cor¬ 
nelius Klassen (trumpet) 
behind him, Intently watch¬ 
ing Mr. Krause (conductor) 


October, 1984, John C. Klassen, 
conductor from 1983 to 1986, 
and Ben Horch, Inspirational 
leader and original conductor of 
the Mennonlte Symphony 
Orchestra 
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another: John C. Klassen, violinist; 
Neil Klassen, French horn; Mathilda 
Hamm, pianist; Henry Klassen, trum¬ 
pet; Herbert Klassen, flute player and 
Jacob Klassen, who played the string 
bass on a casual basis with Men- 
nonite orchestral chamber groups and 
professionally for six years with the 
WSO. The youngest child, Richard, 
learned the cello after the demise of 
the Mennonite orchestra. 

John C. Klassen first played in the 
orchestra when he was ten years old. 
Later he conducted and played in the 
orchestra for many years in the 
eighties and nineties. His brother 
Jacob, vocal teacher and string bass 
player, prepared many of the choral 
components for the concerts. John’s 
daughter, Karen R. Klassen, is a 
string teacher and has been concert- 
master for several concerts of the 
present MCO. John’s son, Andrew 
Klassen, is a viola and saxophone 
player with the MCO and band 
teacher at the Mennonite Brethren 
Collegiate Institute. 



1984, Andrew Klassen, 
(saxophone). Christine 
Longhurst, Bob Wiebe In 
foreground. In back: Doris 
Benson, Juliane Wolf art 



Fall, 1986 Extra Strings: 
Vernon Regehr (cello), 
Karen Klassen (conductor), 
Tanga Pollduw, Michelle 
Janzen, Carl Braun (all in 
foreground) 
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October, 1984 Christine 
Longhurst, concertmaster; 
Bob Wiebe (first violin); 
Sherman Reimer, 
Marianne Enns, Given 
Morrow (second violins) 



1947, Katie Konrad at 
Mennonite Brethren 
Bible College 


Some of the early concerts began to 
feature good keyboard players. 

On June 16, 1949, Katherine Konrad, 
pianist, performed Alex Rowley’s 
Miniature Concerto with the orchestra 
at the Winnipeg Playhouse Theatre 
(usually rented at a cost of $100). 

Roy Maley, music critic of the Win¬ 
nipeg Tribune, commented on her 
“musical tone.” Katherine Konrad 
later taught music theory and piano at 
the MBBC. 

Katie Epp (Konrad) became the 
mother of prominent Mennonite 
musicians of the eighties and nineties. 
Her son Ken Epp was a trumpeter 
and the originator of a very success¬ 
ful band program at MBCI. Her 
daughter Christine (Epp) Longhurst, a 
violinist, was one of the first woman 
conductors of the MCO. Another 
daughter, Lori (Loreen) Epp, flautist 
in the MCO, was one of the first 
wind players to win the coveted 
Aikins award in the Winnipeg Music 
Festival in 1979. Today her name can 



1993, Loreen Epp, Winner 
of Aikins Trophy in 1979 


be seen on the Wall of Fame in the 
Winnipeg Playhouse Theatre, as the 
first wind player in forty-nine years 
of Winnipeg Music Festival competi¬ 
tions to win the Aikins trophy, the 
highest instrumental award offered by 
the Festival. 

Katie’s sisters, Martha (Konrad) Jan- 
zen, violinist and chamber player, and 
Wanda Konrad-Becker, violinist, 
were members of the MSO. They 
frequently performed as a duo in 
concerts. Wanda is now with the St. 
Louis Symphony in St. Louis, Mis¬ 
souri, and is also a member of the 
Seraphim Quartet, a professional 
touring group. Martha Janzen and her 
daughter, Roberta Janzen, were both 
players in the MCO. Roberta Janzen, 
solo cellist, was a player in the 
present orchestra. She played cello 
concertos with the MCO in 1984 and 
in 1992. 



April, 1984. Roberta Janzen 
(cello soloist), Angela Qulr- 
t ng (concertmaster), Martha 
Janzen (i/ioltn) 
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The success of the Mennonite orches¬ 
tra has consistently been determined 
by the support of families more 
concerned with music than financial 
rewards. It is not a very practical way 
to live, but it has made a happy life 
for many a young musician. 

It was a sad day when the Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra disbanded. 
Various reasons were given. Families 
no longer put the effort into it. 


Television, the increasing busyness of 
life, and the flagging energies of the 
conductor were blamed. Some said 
that the college ”no smoking” rule 
was disobeyed by community mem¬ 
bers not of the Mennonite Brethren 
persuasion, and so the orchestra was 
not allowed to rehearse at MBBC any 
more. Even though attempts were 
made by members to revive it again 
in the sixties, they were not success- 



April, 1984. Roberta 
Janzen , cello soloist. 
Players: Bob WLebe, 
Harold Peters, Eric 
MLerau, Elsa Redefiopp 


1979, John C. Klassen, 
(contrabass) 


ful. The Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra did not play as an official 
group anymore — until 1978 — and 
then began fifteen continuous years 
of orchestral playing under the name 
Mennonite Community Orchestra. 
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Chapter Four 



The rest of the Board, l-r: 
Margaret Fast, Ernest Enns, 
Esther Horcfi, Peter Ktassen 


1983, Three presidents, two conductors, 
l-r :Waltg Dirks, Elfriede Schroeder, 
William Baerg, Christine Longhurst, 
Bertha K Lassen 


1978: A Third 
Beginning 

The MENNONITE COMMUNITY 
ORCHESTRA performed its first 
concert on June 5, 1978. There was 
variety, old and new pieces — 
Handel’s Water Music, J.C. Klassen’s 
Mennist Waltz and Brotherly 
Gavotte, and Esther Wiebe’s Mosaic 
of Mennonite Hymn Tunes. And 
there were choirs! Choirs from the 
two Mennonite high schools in Win- 
nipeg — Westgate and Mennonite 
Brethren Collegiate Institute. These 
choirs were trained by Peter Braun, 
Len Ratzlaff and John Harder. John 
Harder also played principal second 
violin to Karin Klassen’s principal 
first violin as concertmaster. 

The Mennonite Community Orchestra 
reorganized with Ben Horch as the 
president. An April 17, 1978, meeting 
of an ad hoc committee determined 
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that George Wiebe would conduct the 
June conceit, William Baerg would 
contact MBCI about rental ($40) of 
the gym-auditorium and send letters 
and rehearsal schedules to perfor¬ 
mers, Peter Klassen would mail news 
releases to papers, and Ben Horch 
would prepare letters and packets for 
the players and generally see to it 
that music was available. He also 
engaged Karin Klassen, from Portage 
Avenue MB Church in Winnipeg, as 
the concertmaster. She was in the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra at the 
time, and was also a member of the 
Board of the MCO. Wally Dirks and 
William Baerg reported the possibi¬ 
lity of musicians from British Col¬ 
umbia and Ontario taking part, as 
well as professional players from the 
WSO. Ken Epp, John Martens, Neil 
Unruh, and John Albrecht were the 
other members of this historic com¬ 
mittee. 



1987, String section, 
"Sound of music" 


1986, Rennie Regehr (tdola solo 
and conductor), l-r: Karen R. 
Klassen, Gwen morrow, Randy 
Klassen, Barbara Graham, Len 
Carlson, ]ohn C. Klassen 
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1987. Audience In MBC1 ggm 
listening to the combined choirs 
of Westgate Collegiate Institute 
and Mennonite Brethren Col¬ 
legiate Institute performing 
"Sound of Music" selections 
udth the MCO 


Mag, 1987. Miroslav 
Szareh, Michael 
Greenberg (string 
basses) 



The first concert of the “reborn” 
Mennonite Community Orchestra in 
the Mennonite Brethren Collegiate 
Institute gymnasium drew a very 
curious audience and excellent res¬ 
ponse. 

It was decided to have two concerts 
in the fall of 1978. The Board called 
William Janzen from Ontario to con¬ 
duct. These two concerts were a great 
success, in spite of the fact that the 
acoustics in the MBCI gym left a lot 
to be desired. The floor had to be 
covered with a giant plastic “tarp” (to 
protect it from street shoes), which 
was a serious hazard to the many 
older people coming to hear the new 
orchestra. There were many grand¬ 
parents in the audience giving sup¬ 
port to their grandchildren who 
played in the intermediate group that 
augmented the senior group of the 
MCO. 
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May, 1987, soloists: Karen R. 
KLassen (violin); Derek Tuba 
and Patricia Ng (recorder) 



1987, Christine Neufeld (viola) 


1988, Janice Bergman and 
Qeneviere DiCaire (violins) 
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1988, Geneviere DLCalre 



For the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra of 1978, Ben Horch desig¬ 
ned a dual orchestra system of two 
groups, Intermediate and Senior. It 
involved having as many as eight 
players in a wind section, such as 
flute, clarinet, trumpet, etc. The 
Senior players played the difficult 
music and the Intermediates played 
the more accessible music. This plan 
involved a great deal of organization, 
especially with brass and woodwind 
players, and did not succeed. The 
players, at least, were not happy with 
the arrangement. 

There had always been an emphasis 
on training young people to join the 
ranks of the orchestra. As musicians 
became involved in careers of their 
own they would leave the orchestra 
to devote time to their studies and 
new players had to be found. The 
Intermediate and Senior component 
gave way to Extra Strings, a system 
whereby inexperienced string players 
could join the orchestra for the easier 
pieces. This bolstered the sound of 
the string section and gave the Extra 
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c. 1970 ,Milan Toews, (violin-maker), 
daughters Tammy and cAngellque 


Strings players a “feel” for orchestral 
playing. The “Extra Strings” pieces 
never failed to get enthusiastic 
audience response. For many of the 
young people involved, it was the 
first time they had ever appeared with 
an orchestra. There are many things 
that can be learned at a violin lesson, 
but orchestral playing is not one of 
them. It has to be done “hands on,” at 
an actual rehearsal with others. 

There was never a problem with 
finding wind and brass players. The 
excellent band work in the school 
system, both public and private, sup¬ 
plied the needed players. There were 
many competent flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon and brass teachers in the city 
who had many wonderful students. 



1980, Irmgard, William, 
Rachel and Matthew Baerg 
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1988, Nathan Koslotvsky, 
Men Austin, Gary Pollard 
(trumpets) 




It is possible to learn to make a very 
acceptable sound with a wind instru¬ 
ment in six or seven years. Usually 
an orchestra only needs two of each 
wind instrument, and in some cases 
three or four of each in the brass 
section, so competition has often 
been keen to fill those few spots. 
Strings, on the other hand, are needed 
in large numbers. Yet a string player 
wishing to do well in an orchestral 
situation needs ten years of lessons 
and practise if he or she wishes to be 
part of a good orchestra. Professional 
orchestras demand even more work 
from the string player. A young string 
player facing so many years of 
expensive lessons easily becomes dis¬ 
couraged. 

To improve this situation, and to 
encourage string building, the MCO 
set up a scholarship fund named after 
Emmanuel Horch, the teacher who 
has been involved in teaching longer 
than any other MCO player. This 


1 992, Emmanuel 
Horcfi, uiolln teacher 
and former coucertmas- 
ter of the MCO 




fund was set up in 1985, part of an 
Appreciation Night for E. Horch. The 
evening featured many of his stu¬ 
dents, some very young, and some 
more mature. Emmanuel Horch’s 
wife, Agatha, had access to the 
addresses of all his students. Many 
accepted the invitation, coming from 
far and wide to honour their teacher. 

A panel told some “inside” stories of 
life with this teacher; a good dinner 
followed, and $2,000 was raised 
toward the scholarship fund. 


1985, Students of Emmanuel Horch playing at his Appreciation Night (l-r, 
foreground) Andrew Klassen (ulola), Jake Klassen (bass), Mary Pauls (cello), John C. 
Klassen (idola), Martha Janzen, Rennie Regefir, Robert Wlebe, Harold Peters, 
Augusta Schroeder (uloltn) 


1985, John C. Klassen presenting plague to 
Emmanuel Horch. Bertha Klassen at the piano, 
Agatha Horch In foreground 
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One of Emmanuel Horch’s students, 
Angelique Toews, presented a recital 
April 25, 1987 and another Family 
Recital by the John C. Klassen family 
helped to boost the fund nearer to its 
objective. The Elmwood MB Church 
Orchestra donated several concerts to 
the fund and donations kept coming 
in from interested members of the 
Mennonite public. When the 
Emmanuel Horch String Scholarship 
fund reached $10,000 in 1989, the 
MCO began to award $1,000 
annually to deserving players. 


1984, Angellque Toews 


1988, Hannah Hlmmer, 
winner of the Emmanuel 
Horch String Scholarship, bom 
August 27, 1978, just two 
months after the orchestra 1 s 
rebirth 


c. 1 975, Harold 
Peters, grade nine 
uiolin 


1992, Scholarship winners: Leah Herzog, 
Amanda Penner, Tanga Gerl 
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The Elmwood MB Church Orchestra 
came into existence during the early 
days of the MCO. The two orchestras 
shared players. The church orchestra 
originated with rehearsals Sunday 
mornings while the parents of young 
players were busy at choir practice. 
Eventually it grew larger than the 
original string quartet made up of 
Rachel Baerg, Matthew Baerg, 
Andrew Klassen and Bruce Ratzlaff. 
This group gave a joint concert with 
the Portage Avenue MB Church 
Orchestra, under Karin and Richard 
Klassen’s direction. The PAMB 
Church Orchestra had a longer life¬ 
span than Elmwood’s six years, car¬ 
rying on for at least ten years, and 
building up a very good orchestral 
library. The PAMB Church has gra¬ 
ciously lent many a score for the use 
of the Extra Strings section of the 
MCO. 
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The orchestra of the Sargent Avenue 
Mennonite Church in Winnipeg under 
the direction of Greg Dahl and Mel 
Braun also took part in the MCO. 
Additionally, members of Winnipeg’s 
Elim Church orchestra players, under 
the direction of Winnifred Sim and 
Annette Hay, played in the MCO. It 
was sometimes difficult to schedule 
concerts because key players were 
often double-booked. 


1985, Emmanuel Horch, 
Ron, Agatha, Elfrlede, 
Benjamin ]r., A,rlene and 
Douglas Horch 



1985, Emmanuel and ^Agatha Horch 
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Marianne Enns (concertmas¬ 
ter) ; Bob WLebe, Sherman 
ftelmsr (tdolln) 


1987, Karen ft. K Lassen, 
director of Extra Strings and 
concertmaster during her 
father's Leadership and Later; 
ELena Ephthgmiadis, one of 
the first udnners of the E. 
Horch String Scholarship 



Chapter Five 

“The Unfinished 
Sympathy” 

After the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra had been operating for a 
number of years, it began to 
experience a shortage of string 
players for the more ambitious works. 
One planned concert didn’t happen 
because there were too few string 
players, even at the first rehearsal. On 
that occasion, the music students at 
the colleges didn’t come, because 
they were too busy studying. Since 
most of the strong string players were 
drawn from the ranks of the Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Bible College and the 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College in 
those days, it was impossible to do a 
concert without them. It was a great 
disappointment to the would-be con¬ 
ductor, Bill Derksen, and an embar¬ 
rassment to the Board, but that 
concert was cancelled. 
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There was no doubt that the orchestra 
in this third incarnation was strug¬ 
gling. By 1980 the MCO was very 
much in debt. During the course of 
that year Wally Dirks became its 
president. (It is interesting to note 
that Wally, or Walfried, had made 
part of that initial contribution of 
$11.50 to the orchestra’s first budget 
in 1944. See Chapter 2.) Now, in 
1980 under his guidance, concerts 
were arranged so that money flowed 
into the coffers, and not in the other 
direction. The MCO was hired to 
play for special choral groups and 
slowly the red ink faded away. Many, 
many sponsors in the Mennonite 
business community began to help 
making concerts possible. Later 
“Siggy” Isaak and Corey Andres, 
treasurers, did an excellent job of 
guiding the orchestra out of debt to 
financial stability. Margaret and Wil¬ 
liam Fast, Leona DeFehr, Ema Buller 
and Violet Rademaker did the lion’s 
share of the job of fund-raising that 
helped keep the orchestra “in the 
black.” 
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1989, Ellen Hlmmer, Vernon 
Reyehr (cellists); ftagdelene Dueclt 
and Donna Dyrfcacz (harpists) 


1989, Ttagdelene Duech, 
Donna Dyrhacz (harpists) 


In 1986-1987, the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Collegiate Institute buildings 
were expanded from 173 Talbot 
Avenue to include 181 Riverton on 
the next street proving to be benefi¬ 
cial not only to the school, but also to 
the Mennonite community. Jubilee 
Place, the spacious new concert hall 
at 181 Riverton, seated six hundred 
people. Now it was possible to store 
all the scores and parts in the same 
building where the performances took 
place. Twice a year the band room in 
the new part of MBCI became the 
rehearsal room. 

Concerts had been held in the old 
Gymnasium Building at 173 Talbot 
Avenue three times a year. However, 
some players were too busy to do 
three concerts. Many were in string 
quartets, teaching, or playing for 
churches during “cantata season” — 
Christmas and Easter. Many were 
also playing for graduate recitals. 
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While this sapped the energies of the 
players and didn’t make anyone 
richer, it was not an entirely negative 
situation. It gave the amateur players 
valuable experience. 

The Mennonite Mirror (a publication 
that flourished in the seventies and 
eighties) gave the MCO slightly dis¬ 
torted publicity in 1983 by announc¬ 
ing that the orchestra would be 
playing the “Unfinished Sympathy” 
(referring to the Unfinished Sym¬ 
phony by Schubert). 

The Unfinished Symphony was a 
very popular piece in the fifties and 
sixties; the Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra played it frequently. So it 
was natural for Gerald Loewen, 
singer, violinist, graduate student of 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College, 
Winnipeg, and now graphic artist, to 
use a short excerpt from this sym¬ 
phony on the sleeve of the conduc¬ 
tor’s right arm in the logo. The left 
sleeve has an excerpt from the hymn 
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WirPilgem nach Zion {We’re March¬ 
ing to Zion ), written in Ziffem. 
Ziffem is the German name for 
“singing by number.” For example 
the Haiieiuja Chorus from Handel’s 
Messiah would begin, in the soprano: 
“8, 565” and Mendelssohn’s I waited 
for the Lord would begin: 

“3 5 31 2 3, 5 8 7 65 4 3.” 

Singing with Ziffem was the way 
most Mennonite choirs were taught in 
the decades before 1950. It involves 
the seven notes of the scale and uses 
punctuation marks to denote rhythm. 
(Before 1925, one of the Mennonite 
conductors in Russia, Franz C. Thies- 
sen, wrote out by hand, in Ziffem, , the 
vocal parts of St. Paul by Mendels¬ 
sohn for his Liebhaberchor. See Wes 
Berg From Russia With Music. 
Hyperion Press, Winnipeg, Canada, 
1985.) 


MCO [ 090 , copyright 
1978 








The logo with excerpts from the 
Unfinished Symphony and the hymn 
is a graphic reminder of the history of 
the MCO. It strives to present the 
classical and religious roots of the 
Mennonites. It has been used for a 
T-shirt and is still used on all MCO 
stationery. 

During those times when the Men- 
nonite Orchestra struggled for survi¬ 
val, smaller musical groups kept 
playing wherever energetic leadership 
was found. The fact that the MCO 
kept playing fairly regularly as an 
official group is due to the presidents 
Wally Dirks, Elfriede Schroeder and 
others, who will be profiled in the 
next chapter. 


May, 1985. Christopher Huebner playing 
the Poulenc Organ Concerto, supporting 
players: Peter Loetven (stringbass), Daue 
Gilbert (percussion) 



October, 1983. l-r: Wally 
Dirks, Horst Peters, Bertha 
Klassen, Len Carlson, Ken 
Epp, Ramsy Unruh, Warren 
Cook (standing) George 
Wiebe, Bill Baerg 
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Chapter Six 

From Grandiose 
Dreams to Maturity 

The group that organized the Men- 
nonite Community Orchestra in April 
through June of 1978 imbibed most 
of its energy from the enthusiasm of 
Benjamin Horch. Not surprisingly, he 
was elected to be the first Chairman 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra. 
According to his wife, Esther, who 
herself worked on the MCO board for 
many years, “The orchestra was 
always his first musical priority.” Ben 
was a dreamer with grandiose visions 
for the orchestra. Many of his dreams 
were realized. 

When Horch was the conductor of 
the Mennonite Symphony Orchestra 
in the forties, there were annual 
performances of the Messiah with the 
College Oratorio Choirs. It always 
was a sore spot with him that this 
tradition had not continued with the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra. It 


was understandable that the near¬ 
professional choir that the Oratorio 
choir had become needed profes¬ 
sional accompaniment, the kind that 
the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
was capable of giving. But it rankled, 
nevertheless, that his beloved Men¬ 
nonite Community Orchestra was not 
called for these occasions. He kept 
lobbying for these joint concerts right 
until his death in 1992. 

In addition to looking after the duties 
of a board chairman, Ben Horch was 
always looking for Mennonite com¬ 
positions. He loved to be involved in 
commissioning works; that is, he 
looked for financial backers who 
would sponsor the writing of a new 
piece, or pieces, for the orchestra. He 
encouraged local composers Esther 
Wiebe, John C. Klassen, Carol Wea¬ 
ver, Sid Rabinovitch and Victor 
Davies, among others. He was a 
driving force behind compositions 
that were then performed in Winni¬ 
peg and even, in Davies’ case, recor¬ 
ded in England. Victor Davies’ Men¬ 
nonite Piano Concerto, played by 
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Irmgard Baerg, has come to be loved 
all across Canada. It was played from 
Ottawa’s Peace Tower on New 
Year’s Day, 1989. 

One of Ben’s wishes was to replace 
all organs in Mennonite churches 
with orchestras. He said that this way 
more musicians would be busy, and 
young people could be involved in 
church music, instead of just the one 
musician who played the organ. He 
maintained this might also be chea¬ 
per, or at least not more expensive, 
than buying one organ. The cost of 
instruments would be distributed and 
absorbed by the players. This is just 
one more dream of his that has not 
yet been realized. 
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1978, Elmwood Church Orches¬ 
tra, Bertha £. Klassen (conduc¬ 
tor) l.to r.: Karen R. Klassen, 
Kristi Grunsten, Matthew Baerg 
(uiotins), Rachel Baerg, Tamara 
Fast (cellos), Bruce Ratzlaff, 
Richard Schroeder, Melinda 
Enns (uiolins), Augusta Schroe¬ 
der, Andrew Klassen (violas), 
John C. Klassen (stringbass) 


Mag, 1985, Fraser Linhlater, 
(trumpet), in the Winftler 
Bergthaler Church, Arlene 
Kroeher (conductor and choir¬ 
master) 



In 1978 Ben Horch had a plan to 
invite Mennonite instrumentalists 
from across Canada to join in the 
orchestra’s three concerts a year. 
Since he was the orchestra’s conduc¬ 
tor in the thirties, forties and fifties, it 
seemed that he knew all the Men¬ 
nonite players in Canada, and he 
would have known whom to invite. 
He was disappointed when his idea 
was not carried out. Amateur orches¬ 
tras, even good ones, do not have the 
funds needed for such extravagant 
plans. Travel expenses involved fly¬ 
ing conductors in from other pro¬ 
vinces and countries, payments to 
professional musicians who stepped 
in at the last minute before perfor¬ 
mances, and sundry other expenses 
which drained the funds at the 
orchestra’s disposal. At one point, 
Ben offered the music librarian 
$1,000 if she would leave her piano 
students and devote all extra time to 
the orchestra! 
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Albert DeFehr was the first vice- 
president of the MCO. His was the 
difficult job of making the dreams of 
Ben Horch come true. All his life, 
Ben Horch had clearly shown that he 
was much better at making music 
than making money, a trait shared 
with many other musicians. Albert 
had to make sure that money was 
available to carry out the ambitious 
plans for the orchestra that Ben 
Horch was suggesting. Along with 
Wally Dirks, another successful 
businessman, he attempted to rescue 
the orchestra from financial despair. 
Not about to let the orchestra fail 
because of funding problems, these 
men solicited the support of the 
Mennonite business community, who 
donated generously. Eventually, 
Albert DeFehr’s business commit¬ 
ments took him away from the 
orchestra. Julia DeFehr, Albert’s 
wife, was a very active Board mem¬ 
ber who left the Board to become 
president of the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra. Since then, Albert and 


Julia have continued to support the 
MCO, although they are no longer 
closely involved in its operations. 

During Wally Dirks’ presidency, 
offers to accompany church and ora¬ 
torio choirs were welcomed. All 
funds raised in this way were applied 
to the orchestra’s debt. By 1983 the 
MCO was solvent again. A wonderful 
performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
by the Sargent Avenue Mennonite 
Church Choir, with their music 
minister Bemie Neufeld, marked the 
beginning of financial solvency for 
the orchestra. 

Besides being a businessman, Wally 
Dirks was also a bassoonist who 
played contra-bassoon with the Win¬ 
nipeg Symphony Orchestra for a 
number of years. One of his dreams 
for the MCO was to play Beetho¬ 
ven’s Ninth Symphony, a wish of his 
which has not yet been realized. 
Wally also worked very closely with 
Carol Ann Weaver and the MBBC 
students in presenting Carol’s com¬ 


position Rejoice! in 1980. A member 
for at least forty years, his great 
contribution to the orchestra (together 
with Sig Isaac, treasurer) was to bring 
the MCO into solvency, where it has 
operated ever since. 
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October, 1983, Four Harpsichordists: Alice 
Enns, Martene Pauls-L audit, Chrystl Bartel, 
Marlon Braun 


The next president, from 1983 to 
1984, was Bertha Klassen. She 
encouraged the performance of 
favourite pieces and instruments, and 
invited keyboard players to work with 
the orchestra. During this time the 
orchestra performed Beethoven’s 
Choral Fantasy with Judith Lynn 
Kehler as pianist. Bertha encouraged 
her husband, conductor John C. Klas¬ 
sen, to indulge his love of Bach and 


at the same time give four keyboard 
players the rare chance to perform in 
Bach’s Concerto for Four Harpsi¬ 
chords in A Minor. The recorder and 
oboe pieces by Telemann were also a 
reflection of this president’s personal 
taste. After two busy years running 
the orchestra, Bertha was content to 
turn her attention back to the library 
and personnel management of the 
MCO. 



October, 1983, Penny Mead, Bertfia 
Klassen, Charmalne Beaulieu (oboists) 
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It was during the eight years Elfriede 
Schroeder spent on the Board of the 
MCO, two as vice-president (1983- 
84) and six as president (1985-1991), 
that the orchestra’s good reputation 
became secure. Backed by the solid 
financial acumen of Corey Andres, 
treasurer, and the tireless labours of 
Elfriede, the orchestra flourished. 
During this time the concerts had 
very imaginative programming with 
selections like Peter and the WoJPoy 
Sergei Prokofief and Elfriede’s 
favourite melody — Aaron Copland’s 
Shaker Tune. In the “Russian Con¬ 
nection” concert a Russian choir sang 
from the opera Boris Godunov. Very 
young Suzuki students (a group of 
six) played their first concerto with 
orchestra. The First Mennonite 
Church Choir, (Elfriede’s home 
church) helped in several concerts, 
and double concerts were arranged in 
Winkler and Steinbach. Elfriede spent 
her last month on the Board arrang¬ 
ing for the MCO to play at the 
Mennonite World Conference in 


Winnipeg in 1990. She also worked 
closely with Prairie Performances and 
the Manitoban-German Society to 
facilitate performances and to bring 
the Mennonite Community Orchestra 
to the attention of the larger non- 
Mennonite audience. 

It fell to Louise Enns, music minister 
at Elmwood MB Church, to carry out 
these plans made by Elfriede. The 
1990 Mennonite World Conference 
appearance was a success, even 
though it was done in the Sports 
Arena where acoustics are not good. 
As well, a summer appearance by an 
orchestra is always difficult, as it is 
not part of the regular season. 

As Interim President in 1991, Louise 
guided the MCO through the Mozart 
Bi-Centennial year with Henry Eng- 
brecht conducting an all-Mozart con¬ 
cert. Then she assumed full control 
and, with conductors Bemie Neufeld 
and John C. Klassen, filled 1991- 
1992 with musical fireworks, includ¬ 
ing a lot of wonderful Bach and 
Handel. 


After the invitation to play at the 
World Conference, other calls came. 
Louise was always equal to the 
challenge of organizing special per¬ 
formances. In February of 1992, 
another Winnipeg-based organization, 
“Prairie Performances, Manitoba 
Inc.,” devoted to encouraging Winni¬ 
peg musicians, sponsored the MCO 
in two concerts at the Winnipeg Art 
Gallery. At the Prairie Performances 
concerts in 1992, William Baerg 
again conducted the orchestra and 
this time it featured mostly soloists 
from the Mennonite community. 
Angelique Toews, a child prodigy 
now grown up and fulfilling all her 
earlier promise, played Mozart’s Vio¬ 
lin Concerto in G major. Roberta 
Janzen, whose cello career was blos¬ 
soming, played a Haydn concerto, 
and two pianists from MBBC, 
Carinne Unruh and Rachelle Ventura- 
Thiessen, played Camivai of the 
Animals by Saint-Saens. It was most 
encouraging to get so much support, 
locally, for the orchestra. 
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On April 10, 1992, the MCO helped 
the German Language Association of 
Winnipeg celebrate its 100th year in 
Winnipeg at the Centennial Concert 
Hall. John C. Klassen conducted and 
Mark Bartel and Sheila Ardies sang. 
The music was light-hearted and 
consisted of compositions by German 
composers. The orchestra played for 
twenty minutes in a concert that was 


three hours long. The celebration was 
later partially broadcast on television. 

With these artistic successes com¬ 
plete, Louise was encouraged to call 
Glenn Klassen, an aspiring conductor, 
who helped her finish a very success¬ 
ful year in 1992. His second concert 
on April 18th, 1993, in Jubilee Place, 
featured a mass choir with the MCO, 
performing Schubert’s Mass in G. 


In 1993, during Louise’s tenure as 
President, the MCO played two num¬ 
bers at the annual Winnipeg Bach 
Festival, sharing the stage with pro¬ 
fessionals and semi-professionals. 
Again, Glenn Klassen conducted: 
Bach Sinfonia from Cantata #39 and 
Suite No. 4 in D. The orchestra had 
reached maturity. 


Fall, 1989, Christine Longhurst conducting the MCO 
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1990, Choir and ttCO 
In Brahms' Song of 
Destiny, John C. 
XLassen (conductor) 



Chapter Seven 

“No conductor is 
permanent” 

The job of conducting the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra was not with¬ 
out problems. There were serious 
musicians, players who were very 
young and needed guidance and older 
players, not necessarily experienced 
who also needed assistance. Satisfy¬ 
ing the needs of all these players was 
enough to daunt the most ambitious 
and talented person. Even so, conduc¬ 
tors like George Wiebe, William 
Janzen, William Baerg, Albert Horch, 
Carol Ann Weaver, Bemie Neufeld, 
Franz Paul Klassen, John C. Klassen, 
Reynold Regehr, Christine Longhurst, 
Henry Engbrecht and Glenn Klassen 
(see front cover picture) very ably 


1979, Choirs and brass group, 
for Carol Ann Weaver's PsaLm 
68, William Baerg (conductor) 
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met these challenges. Each one of 
them brought something very special 
to this opportunity. The orchestra was 
enriched by their personalities, their 
musicality and by a deep love for the 
task that each conductor displayed. 

George Wiebe (b. 1927) 

He made every player feel impor¬ 
tant. 

George never gave the impression 
that the orchestra was a machine that 
could be ordered to perform. He was 
always gracious and considerate. 
Since he conducted many choirs and 
played the clarinet himself, he knew 
exactly what kind of musical line he 
could coax out of instrumentalists. 
Players wanted to play especially 
well for him, as he treated every 
player so fairly. 

George Wiebe was bom in Manitoba, 
married Esther Hiebert, a musician 
and composer, and is father to three 
very musical sons, Robert, Timothy 


and Peter. He studied at the Men- 
nonite Brethren Bible College in 
Winnipeg under Ben Horch, in San 
Diego under Robert Shaw, in Oregon 
under Helmut Rilling and in Germany 
at Detmold and Herford. It was in 
Germany that he came under the 
influence of Stephani and particularly 
Wilhelm Ehmann. Ehmann’s book, 
Choral Directing, was translated into 
English by George. 

George began conducting church 
choirs when he was nineteen. At 
twenty-one, he came to the Canadian 
Mennonite Bible College as a stu¬ 
dent. He taught there from 1965 to 
1993 and was music director of the 
college for most of those years. For 
twenty-seven years he was co-direc¬ 
tor (with William Baerg) of the 
Mennonite Oratorio Choir in Winni¬ 
peg- 

On June 5, 1978, George Wiebe 
conducted the first concert of the 


revived Mennonite orchestra (the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra) in 
what would be fifteen continuous 
years of concerts for the MCO — the 
first of twelve different conductors of 
the orchestra in those fifteen years. 

On November 11, 1992, he conducted 
the Mennonite Oratorio Choir and the 
Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra in a 
celebratory performance of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s St. Paul in the Winnipeg 
Centennial Concert Hall. There were 
360 singers in the choir, and four 
soloists, former students at the 
CMBG. (Mendelssohn’s St. Paul was 
the first work he conducted when the 
Mennonite Oratorio Choir began per¬ 
forming with the WSO, back in the 
seventies.) For George Wiebe, this 
concert marked twenty-seven years of 
leadership in Mennonite music mak¬ 
ing. 

George served on the Board of the 
MCO from 1978-1991. 
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1979, Thomas WLebe, Mary Pauls, 
]ofin Neufeld (cellists); ]ohn C- 
Klassen, Henry Crosby (string basses) 


1993, Bill janzen, conductor 
of ttCO in 1979 and 1993. 



George spent several summers in 
Germany, teaching some of the many 
resettled Mennonites who had come 
to Germany from Russia in the 
eighties. When he toured Russia and 
Germany with his Mennonite Male 
Choir in July of 1992 many of these 
friendships were renewed. His next 
job, in August of 1993, involved 
music instruction in Brazil. 

William Janzen (b. 1945) 

“Start once from the front.” 

Yes, he really did say that! Debbie 
McKinley, a flute player in that fall 
concert in 1978, so enjoyed the 
Mennonite mannerisms in his speech 
that she laughed aloud. She had never 
heard these peculiar turns of phrase 
before. William Janzen liked to add a 
bit of humour to the rehearsals, 
turning an ordinary phrase into a joke 
by literal translation from German 
into English. (One other example 
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comes to mind taken from Haydn’s 
Creation — “Tune in your sides and 
grip the liar!” i.e. “Stimmt an die 
Saiten, ergreift die Leier! ” This 
transliteration was not original with 
William, but it was the sort of thing 
he loved to say.) 

William Janzen was bom in Winkler, 
Manitoba and studied at the 
Universities of Manitoba, Wisconsin 
and Waterloo. He married Margaret 
Penner of Altona, Manitoba, and 
moved to Ontario, where they raised 
three children, Elizabeth, Benjamin 
and Rebecca. He was teaching choir 
and orchestra at Conrad Grebel Col¬ 
lege in Waterloo, Ontario, when he 
was called to conduct the double 
concerts of the MCO in the fall of 
1978. 

Having been a clarinetist and a cellist 
himself, William had great affinity 
for the players who very much 
appreciated him. At this time the 
orchestra was divided into two levels. 
Intermediate and Senior. The fall 


concerts included the Mennonite 
Children’s Choir, trained by Helen 
Litz; an adult choir from MBBC, 
trained by Leonard Ratzlaff; and a 
clarinet soloist. None of this daunted 
William. He just enjoyed himself as 
conductor and made everyone happy. 

On this special occasion, William had 
to cope with a conductor’s nightmare 
— a substitute soloist. The original 
clarinetist, Richard Klassen, unfor¬ 
tunately could not be released from a 
professional commitment with the 
WSO. With Margaret Isaacs as the 
clarinetist, William, the orchestra and 
the choirs produced a very exciting 
pair of concerts. 
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William Baerg (b.1938) 

“This Dittersdorf Symphony is 
WONderful!” 

William was bom in Coaldale, 
Alberta, and studied in Winnipeg, the 
eastern United States, and in Det- 
mold, Germany. He was a singer and 
French hom player. After his studies 
he turned to conducting as his main 
musical interest. He has had many 
fine choirs that toured in Canada. 
William conducted several study 
tours to Europe, coping admirably 
with the problems and joys of travel¬ 
ling with students. 

William and his wife, Irmgard 
(Braun) Baerg, taught music for 
many years at the Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Bible College (now Concord 
College). Many, many performances 
of his Oratorio Choirs took place at 
the Centennial Concert Hall in Win¬ 
nipeg. He was the first to conduct a 
performance of the Mennonite Piano 
Concerto with Irmgard Baerg as 
soloist. He built not one, but two 
harpsichords and he was quite gener¬ 
ous in lending out these instruments 
for concerts. 



April, 1979, William Baerg, conductor of the MCO 


Before his first instrument was built, 
William and Irmgard tried to make an 
ordinary piano sound like a harpsi¬ 
chord by means of thumbtacks placed 
strategically on the piano hammers. It 
created a sound that was certainly 
more authentic than the first continuo 
the Mennonites had been using in 
1953, when the Schuetz Christmas 
Oratorio was performed, but it still 
left a lot to be desired. 

William’s harpsichord was used in a 
performance of a Bach cantata 
(c.1963) in the gym of the Mennonite 
Brethren Collegiate Institute. Some¬ 
thing rather humorous happened at 
this performance. Somehow the 
music for the oboe obligato for an 
aria had been mislaid and was not 
available by concert time. What to 
do? The score for that part was 
quickly photocopied and the oboist’s 
partner was agreeable to turning 
pages, as they went by rather too 
quickly for the player to do it 
himself. The aria went well, with the 
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page-turner simply removing the 
pages off the stand and laying them 
face-up on a big pile beside him. He 
had not reckoned on a Da Capo sign 
(“Go back to the beginning’’) at the 
end of the music! Since it was a 
hopeless case to find that first page, 
and the aria seemed to be flounder¬ 
ing, Lmgard, at the harpsichord, 
wisely cadenced at the first appro¬ 
priate moment and the aria was 
finished even if not completely done. 

William Baerg was a musician, a 
popular professor and devoted to his 
family. For the 1979 concert with the 
MCO he chose a symphony by Karl 
Ditters von Dittersdorf, so accessible 
that even the Intermediate Orchestra 
played it. William’s young daughter 
Rachel played in the cello section. 
When her long hair got in the way of 
the strings, she simply pushed it 
away with her left hand, while the 
bow kept moving across open strings. 
Later, as an MBBC student, she 
frequently played her cello at her 
fellow students’ grad recitals. Wil¬ 
liam’s son, Matthew, graduated from 


MBBC in 1987; William conducted 
him, and members of the MCO, in 
the Mendelssohn Violin Concerto in 
E Minor. 

When Laurie Hunter, a student at 
MBBC, played the Schumann Piano 
Concerto in A Minor on April 7 and 
8, 1979, William was the conductor 
for the MCO. (Laurie is now in New 
York working as an opera coach and 
conductor.) 


William was held in very high esteem 
by all musicians, as evidenced by 
their concern when he faced two 
medical emergencies. He himself was 
very optimistic about these and 
always came back to work with 
renewed vigour and health. 

One of the MCO’s original Board 
members, William Baerg retired from 
the Board in 1991. 


tAprtt, 1 979, Laurie 
Hunter, playing Schu¬ 
mann's Piano Con¬ 
certo. (Lto r.) -, 

Mfrieda Krahn, Karen 
ft. K Lassen, Margaret 
froese, Lydia fteimer, 
-, Christine Epp (vio¬ 
linists) 
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Albert Horch (b.1917) 

The beloved flute teacher 

Albert Horch started to play the flute 
in 1932 and this without any lessons. 
His brother Ben provided him with a 
flute that is still a part of his 
collection. In the evenings after his 
paper route and his work in the 
autobody shop was done, Albert 
taught himself to play the flute by 
listening to recordings on the old 
wind-up phonograph. 

Albert Horch’s home in Winnipeg in 
the twenties and thirties provided 
plenty of musical stimuli. His father 
played the organ; Ben played the 
piano, the violin and other instru¬ 
ments well enough to teach them; his 
sister Emily played the piano; and his 
brothers, Reuben, Eduard, and 
Emmanuel all played stringed instru¬ 
ments. Perhaps Albert chose the flute 
because he didn’t like competition 
and the rest of his family members 
were all so efficient on their instru¬ 
ments. 


Albert’s first concert paycheque was 
$5.00, remuneration for playing in a 
band in Steinbach. Keeping in mind 
that his first flute cost $8.00, it would 
seem that was a very fine paycheque 
indeed. He cherishes that first flute as 
much as the other thirty flutes in his 
collection. 

In 1942 Albert married Zelma Pauls. 
(Together they have raised three 
children, Judith, Paul and Kathryn.) 
That same year Albert began playing 
flute in the Air Command Band, a 
professional band that travelled a 
great deal. 


Albert has been teaching flute for 
almost sixty years. Many school 
bands in Manitoba have played under 
his direction and many students at the 
International Peace Garden Music 
Camp have learned to love him. 
Hundreds of flute students owe their 
success to his excellent teaching. 
Douglas Stewart, Michael Smith and 
Laurel Ridd are a few of his students 
who turned professional. 

For thirty years Albert played flute in 
the Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
under four “permanent” conductors. 
They were Walter Kaufmann (first 
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conductor of the WSO), Victor Feld- 
brill, George Cleve and Piero Gamba. 
“No conductor is permanent, though,” 
he said. 

The list of conductors under whom 
Albert has played is impressive. It 
includes P.G. Padwick of the first 
Manitoba Schools Orchestra; Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch of the Detroit Sym¬ 
phony; L.H. Nichols, a conductor 
who was also a railway locomotive 
conductor; Ronald Gibson, Filmer 
Hubble, Bernard Naylor, John Bar- 
berolli, Sir Malcolm Sargent, Arthur 
Fiedler, and Pierre Monteau. He tells 
stories about musicians like James 
Galway, Jean-Pierre Rampal, and 
conductors like Toscanini and George 
Cleve. 

In spite of the fact that Albert Horch 
has worked with many of the 
“Greats,” he remains very approach¬ 
able and humble. His sense of 
humour is unique. When asked how 
he feels, he replies, “Can’t complain, 
no one listens.” Once, after the 


October, 1979 Concert. 
Tom WLebe (12- year-old 
cello soloist), Carlisle 
Wilson (concertmas ter), 
Albert Horcfi (conductor) 



musicians had been arguing about 
whether to play a certain measure 
piano or pianissimo he broke up a 
rehearsal by asking, “Two hundred 
years from now, what will it matter?” 

In 1979 Albert Horch conducted the 
MCO accompanying twelve-year-old 
cellist Thomas Wiebe and the 
renowned singer Henrietta Schellen- 
berg (nee Comies). 


In March 1992, Albert Horch was 
also a soloist with the MCO, playing 
Mozart’s Andante in C. For Albert, 
playing with all his friends and 
former students as a guest artist was 
a high point in his career. 

Albert Horch has high words of 
praise and many fond memories of 
the times before the orchestra reor¬ 
ganized. He recalls that in the sixties 
there were many fine concerts played 
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1 979, Albert 
Horch, Arlene 
Dahl (cello), 
Corinne Dyck 
(harp) 

at Mennonite Brethren Bible College 
and Canadian Mennonite Bible Col¬ 
lege with casual players from the 
Mennonite churches and simpatico 
players from the Winnipeg Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. These were choral 
works conducted through the years 
by Victor Martens, George Wiebe, 
Howard Dyck and William Baerg. 
Albert Horch rates those concerts 
very highly. 

Very much like his brother, the late 
Ben Horch, Albert loves to talk and 
to give advice to young musicians. 
He ends many of these sessions with 
students by saying, “I have two 
words for you. If you wish to 
succeed, think about these words: 
Geduid (patiznct) and Practisd ” 


Carol Ann Weaver 

New sounds and pieces were her 
invention 

Carol Ann Weaver began her music 
studies on the piano. She was bom in 
Harrisonburg, Virginia, holds a mas¬ 
ter’s degree in piano and a doctorate 
in music composition. 

When Carol was teaching at MBBC 
in 1980 she conducted her composi¬ 
tion, entitled Rejoice/, with the MCO. 
Previous performances included 
Psalm 68> with the MCO in April, 
1979, and Come, which she had 
performed at the 1978 Mennonite 
World Conference in Wichita, Kan¬ 
sas. All these compositions were 
unique, very interesting, and very 
difficult, testing the orchestra’s ability 
to the limit. 

The orchestra was almost ready to 
fold in 1980; in fact, it had stopped 
playing for part of a year when Carol 
stepped into the picture. Almost 
singlehandedly, she inspired the 
players to keep going and the con¬ 
tinued operation of the orchestra was 



assured. Much gratitude is due to 
Carol Weaver for her faith in the 
players and the organization during a 
time when it was difficult to keep the 
orchestra a financially viable concern. 
Without her enthusiasm, it is safe to 
say that the orchestra might have 
become entirely facet in the eighties. 


After Carol left Winnipeg, she mar¬ 
ried Lyle Friesen, a professional 
mandolinist. They are living in 
Ontario, where Carol continues her 
teaching at Conrad Grebel. They have 
one daughter, Myra Magdalene. 



1991, Karin Klassen (concertmaster), Harold Peters, 
Karen ft. Klassen; Back row: John ftegehr, - , Auqusta 
Schroeder 
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Bemie Neufeld (b.1939) 

Choral Conductor with the MCO 
in 1981, 1991 

Bernie Neufeld graduated from 
CMBC, Bethel College and the 
University of Iowa. He taught music 
at Mennonite Collegiate Institute in 
Gretna, Manitoba, at Westgate Col¬ 
legiate in Winnipeg and at CMBC. 
He has been music minister at Sar¬ 
gent Avenue Mennonite Church in 
Winnipeg. His teachers in conducting 
have been Helmut Rilling, Kurt Tho¬ 
mas and Robert Shaw. 

Bemie Neufeld’s relationship with 
the MCO began in 1981 when he 
conducted the Mennonite Male Choir 
and the orchestra in John C. Klas- 
sen’s composition Suite for Male 
Chorus and Orchestra. In 1991 he 
again conducted the orchestra — this 
time the combined College Choirs 
sang, in Russian, part of the MJada 
Suite by Rimsky-Korsakov and part 
of the Bach Cantata No. 197, in 


German. Another piece he directed 
was the rarely performed Branden¬ 
burg Concerto No. 2 in F. 

In Bemie, the orchestra found a 
gentle, but firm, caring leadership. 
His style reminded one of George 
Wiebe. He treated every player well, 


and never gave the impression that he 
regarded the orchestra as a mechan¬ 
ism, to turn on or off at will. Every 
player was important. 

His wife is Margaret Klassen and his 
three children are Byron, LeAnn and 
Kevin. 
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Franz Paul Klassen (b. 1961) 

Used the MCO for an audition 
tape and then did most of the hard 
work himself. 

Franz Klassen first conducted the 
orchestra while still a student. Like 
many of the other students at CMBC, 
Franz was of Russian-German back¬ 
ground. His parents had come to 
Canada via Paraguay after the Second 
World War. 

Everyone in the Klassen family took 
music lessons; Franz played the piano 
and trombone. 

As a youth, Franz dreamed of being a 
pharmacist. He attended high school 
in British Columbia, Bible school in 
Switzerland, CMBC and university in 
Manitoba. At the latter institutions he 
was encouraged to become a conduc¬ 
tor. 

Franz wanted to go to Germany to 
study conducting after college, so he 
asked the MCO if he could do a 
graduation recital with the orchestra. 



His plan, in 1983, was to videotape 
the concert and then use it as an 
audition tape in Europe. Not only the 
music had his attention, but also the 
list of players, the risers and the 
chairs. Even the ancient and decrepit 
timpani received Franz’s close scru¬ 
tiny. He travelled across town, find¬ 
ing the right tools to fix the timps. 

The orchestra is in his debt for doing 
all that was necessary to bring about 


1989, Franz Paul Klassen 

this performance, because that was 
when it received encouragement to 
keep the concerts coming. Just as 
Carol Weaver had done in 1980, so 
Franz helped to keep the MCO going 
in 1983. The Board gained con¬ 
fidence, audiences began to take 
notice of this group and its future 
brightened. 

After six years in Mannheim, Ger¬ 
many, Franz came back to Winnipeg 
in 1989, a very confident conductor, 
this time challenging every member 
of the orchestra. This concert, in 
1989, was one of the first concerts in 
which the orchestra played a com¬ 
plete symphony and not just an 
arranged movement. 

Franz favoured auditioning the 
players, something which has not yet 
been implemented. He explained that 
auditioning would help the conductor 
know firsthand what every player is 
capable of doing. 
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His personal plans were in his words 
very “utopious!” He would like to 
guest-conduct, study with the conduc¬ 
tors in New York, and do more 
opera, etc. But, as he said, “For every 
sixty to eighty orchestral players 
there’s only one conductor ... and the 
average conductor lives longer than 
any of his orchestra players!” 


1989, Franz Paul Klassen. 
Karen R. Klassen 


October, 1989, Extra Strings and regular plagers with Franz Klassen. L-r: Harold Peters, 
Marianne Enns, Karen R. Klassen, Eric Mierau, KLassen (conductor), Henrg Unruh, Gwen 
Morrow, ]anice Bergmann, Juliane Wolfart, Karen Bergmann, Shameem Koshg, Jason 
Haneuelt, Melanie MacPhee, Judith Klassen, Douglas Eriesen, John Regehr (in bach) 
Andrea Bloch 




1 1 




\ 
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May, 1985. Heidi tiedde rt 
In Schubert's Miriam's 
Lobyesany, John C. Klassen 
(conductor) 


May 1985, John C. K Lassen 
(conductor) and Arlene 
Kroeker (choirmaster of the 
WlnltLer Bergthaler Church 
Choir) preparlny Schubert's 
Miriam 



John C. Klassen (b.1934) 

Nine concerts, lover of baroque, 
builder of instruments 

John C. Klassen began to play in the 
orchestra when he was ten years old. 
His conductor, Benjamin Horch, 
became his very good friend and 
mentor. John was continually 
encouraged to do some composing 
for the orchestra. Five of his six 
siblings played in the orchestra at 
some time, as well as his father, his 
wife Bertha (Pauls) and their two 
children Karen and Andrew and 
Andrew’s wife, Donna (Dyrkacz). 

Violin lessons with Emmanuel Horch, 
piano lessons with Marvin Johnson 
and French horn and guitar study 
during Bachelor of Music days at the 
University of Manitoba were fol¬ 
lowed by string bass study with Gary 
Karr. Voice study with Victor Mar¬ 
tens, viola study with Gerald Stanick 
and fifteen years of viola playing 
with the WSO kept him occupied 
musically. But he always found time 
to play string bass in local groups, 
orchestras and bands. 
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In 1961 John built a harpsichord from 
a Zuckerman kit. In 1992 he built a 
violone using a broken three-quarter 
size bass, redoing the neck com¬ 
pletely and stringing it with six 
strings. The special wood needed and 
the strings were bought in Germany, 
near Mittenwald, and brought home 
to Canada. This instrument began to 
be the substitute for his other string 
bass, which he had used to play in 
the orchestra since 1978. 

Since 1983, John Klassen has con¬ 
ducted nine concerts of the MCO. 
Every concert has included selections 
by Bach, his favourite composer. His 
wish is to eventually conduct all the 
Brandenburg Concertos. Twice the 
orchestra has played the Music for 
the Royal Fireworks ,; with a large 
contingent of oboes, horns and bas¬ 
soons. In 1983 there were fifteen 
oboes and in 1992 there were eight¬ 
een. The photographer who took a 
picture of this group in 1983 was 
unsuccessful in getting the camera to 
work, so there is no picture proving 


these statistics. We will simply have 
to believe the program notes. There 
are, however, some photos of the 
1992 performance (see page 36). 

Teaching junior high school for many 
years and working for Mennonite 
Brethren Communications as a 


singer, arranger and computer pro¬ 
grammer has filled John’s life with 
activity. In 1992 and 1993, he and his 
wife Bertha also did music and 
computer work with Kingdom Ven¬ 
tures, a Christian camping organiza¬ 
tion for Russia. 
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Reynold Regehr (b.1950) 

WSO principal violist, soloist and 
conductor 

Reynold Regehr was bom in Winni¬ 
peg and studied in the United States, 
Toronto and Vancouver. Violin stu¬ 
dies with Emmanuel Horch and viola 
with Gerald Stanick prepared him 
well for his nationwide teaching 
career. 

Rennie played in the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra as a very 
young student. He conducted it twice, 
in 1986 and 1988. In 1986 he was the 
conductor as well as the viola soloist 
for the Handel Viola Concerto. 

Since 1978 he has been the principal 
violist of the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra and the Manitoba Chamber 
Orchestra. He has also been the 
manager of the latter organization. 
Rennie has studied at MBBC, and the 
Universities of Manitoba, Victoria, 
and Western Ontario. During most 
summers since 1978 he has also been 
a faculty member of the Courtenay 
Youth Music Centre on Vancouver 
Island. 



1986, Rennie Regehr (conductor) 



1986, Rennie Regfir (conductor) and MCO strings 


Rennie has performed many times on 
CBC radio, both as a soloist and with 
his wife, Jenny Penner, a concert 
pianist and teacher. They have both 
performed in concert in Canada and 
the U.S. A very active teacher, 
Rennie took a full-time position with 
the Toronto Conservatory beginning 
in 1993. 

Both his father, John Regehr, and his 
grandfather, Rev. Henry Regehr, were 
teachers at MBBC. Rennie would 
have liked to teach there as well, but 
it seemed to be almost mandatory to 
study in Detmold, Germany, because 
all the other MBBC music teachers 
had studied there. When Rennie was 
a young boy, he said his ambition 
was to teach at MBBC without 
having to go to Detmold first! 

Julian and Vernon, his two children, 
have also played in the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra. They play 
trumpet and cello, respectively. 
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Christine Longhurst (b.1959) 

Conducted three concerts, one 
with her sister, Loreen, as flute 
soloist. 

Christine (Epp) Longhurst was the 
concertmaster of MCO for five years 
(1981-1985). In 1985 she was a 
soloist in the Bach Double violin 
concerto with Marianne Enns. She 
has served on the MCO Board. When 
Christine stood before the orchestra 
in the first of three concerts she had a 
very good understanding of the 
orchestra. 

Her years of study at MBBC, the 
University of Winnipeg, and Southern 



Christine Longhurst (violinist) 


Methodist University in Texas stood 
her in good stead. She had already 
been music minister at the River East 
MB Church in Winnipeg and conduc¬ 
tor of the Winnipeg Schools Orches¬ 
tra. Her sense of programming was 
unusual. For example, she chose to 
direct a piece by P.D.Q. Bach The 
Unbegun Symphony. P.D.Q. Bach 
was the name given to Peter Shickele, 
an American professor who assumed 
the identity of an extra son of J.S. 
Bach. (Perhaps Christine had looked 
at the Unfinished Symphony on the 
Orchestra’s logo and decided on the 
Unbegun Symphony.) It seemed that 
not too many audience members 
knew of this fictional composer, and 
it was not easy to tell if they were in 
on the joke. 

The fall concert of 1988 was a 
beautiful concert to watch and listen 
to as Christine guided the orchestra 
through the Bach Suite No. 2 in Bb 
Major, with her sister, Loreen, as 
flute soloist. 



1989, Penny Mecuf (oboist); Christine Longhurst (conductor) 


In October, 1989, Christine conduc¬ 
ted an all-orchestral concert of the 
MCO, without choirs or guests. It 
featured a contemporary work by the 
Canadian composer, Donald Coakley, 
and was a most successful concert. 

Teaching at Canadian Nazarene Col¬ 
lege, singing in the Winnipeg Singers 
Choir and raising a young child, 
Rebecca, (with her husband, John) 
has kept her very busy. In addition, 
she has worked on the Hymnal 
Commission which is planning a new 
Mennonite Brethren Hymnal. 
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Henry Engbrecht (b.1939) 

All Mozart concert 

Henry Engbrecht was bom in Mani¬ 
toba. For many years he taught in 
southern Manitoba at the Miller Col¬ 
legiate Institute where he had been a 
student himself. He studied at South¬ 
ern Methodist University in Texas, 
and returned to Manitoba to take over 
the choral and conducting department 
at the University of Manitoba in 
1978. During these years Engbrecht 
toured with the University Singers in 
Germany and Canada. In the last 
fifteen years he has prepared 
choruses for the Manitoba Opera 
Association, the Royal Winnipeg Bal¬ 
let and the Winnipeg Symphony 
Orchestra. For fifteen years he was 
the conductor of the Winnipeg Phil¬ 
harmonic Choir. He has twice con¬ 
ducted at the CAMS (Canadian Asso¬ 
ciation of Mennonite Schools) festi¬ 
val. 

Henry Engbrecht directed the MCO 
in October, 1990, when the young 
piano soloist, Kristina Martens, per¬ 
formed the Kabalevsky, Concerto No. 


3 in Dm with the orchestra. In 
February, 1991, he helped the MCO 
celebrate the Mozart 200th annivers¬ 
ary with an all-Mozart concert. 

Engbrecht’s assured command of the 
orchestral forces made him a very 
fine leader of the MCO. Although he 
was known more for his choral work 
there was no mistaking his gift for 
conducting instrumentalists. “One of 
the finest, clearest down-beats,” is 
how he was characterized. Everyone 
had a good experience playing for 
Henry! 

Henry and his wife, Ema Braun, are 
the parents of Victor and Geraldine. 

Glenn Klassen (b.1965) 

From Student to Conductor 

Glenn Klassen graduated from Cana¬ 
dian Mennonite Bible College with a 
Bachelor of Church Music and from 
the University of Winnipeg with a 
Bachelor of Arts. He has led choral 
and instrumental groups in Manitoba. 
His studies have been with George 
Wiebe and William Baerg, teachers at 
CMBC and MBBC. 


Glenn was a violin student of 
Emmanuel Horch and has played in 
the MCO for many years. He first 
conducted the orchestra as part of the 
all-Mozart concert with Henry Eng¬ 
brecht in 1991. He was very mindful 
of young players, so he arranged the 
Musical Joke by Mozart to accomo¬ 
date these beginning violinists. He 
spent hours hand writing simplified 
notes that would fit in with Mozart’s 
original composition. 

On October 25, 1992, he conducted a 
complete concert with the MCO. 
There was a full house of very 
responsive listeners at Jubilee Place. 
On April 18, 1993, he again conduc¬ 
ted the MCO with a choir of eighty, 
and May 16 he conducted the MCO 
at the Winnipeg Bach Festival. 

Glenn and his wife, Sandra Derksen, 
have two children, Koreen and Kerry. 

★ Jc ★ 

When all is said and done, or not 
done, the success of any orchestra 
depends on the calibre of the conduc¬ 
tor. MCO has been very fortunate to 
have had so many talented and gifted 
conductors. 
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1984. Russian Choir: 
Irene Penner, Heather 
Wlttaher, ^Agnes Roesler, 
Irmgard Doerhsen, Katie 
Klleu>er 


Chapter Eight 


Community of Choir 
Connections 

When an amateur orchestra such as 
the Mennonite Community Orchestra 
gives a concert, the audience is 
usually composed of friends and 
parents of the players and conductor. 
Through the years there has been no 
lack of a good audience for the 
Mennonite Community Orchestra’s 
concerts. 

The choral component has usually 
assured a large audience. At least 
eleven concerts through the years 
have featured choirs singing with the 
orchestra. As far back as 1944, the 
orchestra began rehearsing Handel’s 
Messiah in preparation for accom¬ 
panying the Oratorio Choir of Men¬ 
nonite Brethren Bible College. This 
was the first of six successive years 
that the Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra played The Messiah. 


1954, Ben Horcfi and the 
"Messiah Choir' 1 rehearsal 



The Messiah was performed so often 
by some members of the nucleus 
group that they began to be a bit 
weary of it. Through the years non- 
Mennonite churches began to ask the 
orchestra’s help with their perfor¬ 
mances of Messiah. Calvary Temple 
in Winnipeg sometimes enlisted their 
services for as many as six perfor¬ 
mances in one season. One of the 
players designed a “Messiah card”; 
when an individual finished a perfor¬ 
mance a hole was punched in the 
edge. After forty holes had appeared 
the musician was no longer required 
to come to rehearsals! For those who 
had been with the orchestra since the 
forties, it was not difficult to com¬ 
plete two Messiah cards. 

Although many official programs of 
the MCO listed a choir component, 
there were many unofficial choir 
concerts in which nucleus members 
of the orchestra played. The Southern 
Manitoba Choral Society engaged 
nucleus members several times. The 
private school, Mennonite Collegiate 


Institute in Gretna, used these mem¬ 
bers often, and it became customary 
to use them. The musical repertoire 
of this nucleus consisted of Handel’s 
Messiah ; Haydn’s Creation, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s St. Paui and J.S. Bach’s 
oratorios and cantatas. 

Since 1978 the MCO has accom¬ 
panied a children’s choir, a male 
choir, church choirs, community 
choirs, private high school choirs, and 
college choirs. 


The Mennonite Children’s Choir and 
MBBC choirs (trained by Helen Litz 
and Leonard Ratzlaff respectively), 
performing Carol Weaver’s Psaim 68 
was the first choral work that the 
official Mennonite orchestra, the 
MCO, accompanied after the long dry 
spell from 1952-1978. 

The Mennonite Male Choir, directed 
by Bemie Neufeld, sang John C. 
Klassen’s Suite for Maie Choir and 
Orchestra in 1981 with the MCO. 
Victor Pankratz was the tenor soloist. 


Winnipeg Mennonite Children's 
Choir with founder-director 
Helen Litz and accompanist 
Marilyn Thiessen at the Rebecca 
Cohn Hall in Halifax. 
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October, 1984. Russian Concert. Conductor John C. Klassen Singers l-r: Lori Toews, Virginia Dzlfcowsfil, Lottie 
Redekopp, Irene Penner, Lillie Bargen, - , - , ^4gnes Roesler, Irmgard Doerhsen, Louise Enns, Katie Kllewer, Mary 
Klassen, Agatha Horch, - , Elizabeth Kotoudcfi, Adeline Willems, - . 

Players: Doris Benson (ulolln), Pat Leltch, Dan Cowan, ]lm Haaf, Rudy Dafil (horns), Eileen Zlelhe, Tanmra East 
(trumpets), John Bate (piccolo), Cathy Dahl, Lori Epp (flute), Penny Mead, Bertha Klassen (oboe), Nellie Zandstra, 
Tim Taues (clarinet), Wally Dlrhs, Darrell Steele (bassoon), Bob Wlebe, Gwen Morrow, Andrew Morlcan, Sherman 
Relmer (Mlollns), Horst Peters, Barbara Graham (violas), Thomas Wlebe, Adeline Muller, Elroy Erlesen, Mary Pauls 
(cellos), Karen R. Klassen (ulola) 


October, 1984, Men In the 
Russian Choir: r-t: Ernest 
Enns, Peter Enns, Peter 
Plett, Bill Schroeder, Stan 
Gublottl, Hermann Doerh- 
sen, Ernie Enns, Eruln 
Baler, , Roland Wldmar, 
Peter Brehaut, ]ohn Wiens 



In 1986, at the Sargent Avenue 
Mennonite Church, the MCO accom¬ 
panied another male choir (trained by 
Jake Klassen), in the performance of 
the Alto Rhapsody by Brahms. Hilda 
Driediger was the alto soloist. This 
was a much smaller choir than the 
one that sang in 1981. (In fact that 
male choir had disbanded). 

The years between 1981 and 1984 
did not see choir and orchestra 
performing together. Individual 
players from the orchestra were con¬ 
stantly performing with choral groups 
at this time, but no choral group sang 
at regular MCO concerts. 

In 1984, in what was billed as the 
“Russian Connection,” the MCO per¬ 
formed with a choir made up of 
Mennonite Brethren Communications 
Russian Radio Choir, MBBC a 
capeila choir members, and com¬ 
munity (German, Russian and Polish) 
singers to do the Coronation Scene 
from Boris Godunov, in Russian. 
Bruce Kotowich was the bass soloist. 
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This concert had a rather disturbing 
footnote, in that at intermission time, 


Later, members of this group transla¬ 
ted several selections from Handel’s 


1984 was also the year the First 
Mennonite Church Choir of Winni¬ 


it was discovered that many of the 
players in the orchestra had been 
robbed. Many hours were spent in 
retrieving and replacing lost tickets, 
credit cards and cash. No one had 
expected to be robbed at a church; 
however, Winnipeg’s Young United 
Church was doing much community 
work, and it was hard to process all 
the traffic coming through the church. 
The players received all this news 
gracefully, but it did dampen their 
spirits considerably for the Russian 
music. 




April, 1984. First Men¬ 
nonite Church, conductor 
Rudy Schellenbery. Instru¬ 
mentalists: l-r: Tim 

Taues, Penny Mead, Bertha 
Klassen, Ell Herscoidtch, 
Daue Shearer, Wally Dirks 


peg, trained by Rudy Schellenberg, 
sang the Beethoven Choral Fantasy 
with the MCO. That concert was the 
last one done in the lovely Young 
United Church, as it was tragically 
destroyed by fire later that year. (In 
1993, the church began rebuilding its 
sanctuary.) 

This same work (the Beethoven 
Choral Fantasy) was done again in 
1988, with an ad hoc choir trained by 
Jake Klassen. 


Messiah into Russian, and MCO 
members accompanied this at a Gra¬ 
duation Recital of Erwin Baier, a 
Russian-born German music student 
of MBBC. (Many of his choir mem¬ 
bers were also in the radio choir of 
Mennonite Brethren Communica¬ 
tions, and having been bom and lived 
in Russia sang the Russian Messiah 
choruses with tme understanding). 


October, 1984, Russian 
Concert, choir and 
udnds. 
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The choir of the Winkler Bergthaler 
Mennonite Church, under the direc¬ 
tion of Arlene Kroeker, performed 
Miriam’s Song of Triumph by Schu¬ 
bert with the MCO. They performed 
in two locations: Winkler Bergthaler 
Church and Portage Avenue MB 
Church in May, 1985. The soprano 
soloist, Heidi Geddert, in her flowing 
gown of maroon, grey and white 
stripes, reminded one of Miriam. 

In the fall of 1985, the orchestra 
again performed two concerts in two 
days. The first was in Winnipeg’s 
Portage Avenue MB Church on 
Saturday, October 19, and the second 
in the Steinbach Bible College, on the 
next day. This time they performed 
Bill Derksen’s Prelude for Orchestra 
and Glorious Kingdom. These con¬ 
certs were particularly satisfying, in 
that a debt, as it were, had been paid 
to Bill. In 1981 a concert of his work 
had been planned, but did not 
materialize. With the 1981 concerts it 
was felt that things had been set right 
again. 


In 1987, the orchestra accompanied 
two private high school choirs. The 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Insti¬ 
tute and Westgate Collegiate choirs 
joined to sing selections from The 
Sound of Music by Rogers and 
Hammerstein and Excerpts from the 
secular Cantata No. 208\yy J.S. Bach. 
The high school gentlemen sang a 
baritone aria in chorus and the ladies 
sang the pastoral Flocks in Pastures. 
They had been prepared by Peter 
Braun and Victor Pankratz. This 
concert marked the last time the 


orchestra had to perform in a high 
school gymnasium. Jubilee Place, the 
600-seat concert hall at MBCI was 
completed, named and decorated by 
the time of the next concert in the fall 
of 1987. 

In 1988 the CMBC Singers and the 
MBBC a capella choir combined to 
sing Mozart’s A ve Verum and Cesar 
Franck’s Psalm 150 with the MCO. 
(Psalm 150 is the Psalm that 
encourages the orchestral instruments 
to praise the Lord.) 



1988, Mennonite Community Orchestra, Canadian Mennonite Bible 
College and Mennonite Brethren Bible College Singers, Christine 
Longhurst (conductor) 
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In 1990, a small choir, trained by 
Jake Klassen, sang Brahms’ Song of 
Destiny with the MCO. 

In 1991, the CMBC College Chorus, 
prepared by George Wiebe, sang 
parts of Bach’s Cantata No. 197 and 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s Mlada Suite (No. 
5), accompanied by the MCO. This 
last number was sung in Russian. 

At the Winnipeg Arena the MCO had 
the glorious “summer job” of accom¬ 
panying choirs and congregations at 
the Seventh Mennonite World Con¬ 
ference in July, 1990. All the many 
languages represented by Mennonite 
congregations joined together in one 
“multicultural praise” to God. MCO 
was most pleased to be a part of this 
picture. 

Following is a list of the choral 
numbers done by the MCO, including 
the conductor’s name and other per¬ 
tinent information. 


1978 

♦ Mennonite Children’s Choir — Helen Litz 
(former violinist with MSO) Thy Kingdom 
Come — Esther Wiebe 

♦ CMBC & MBBC Choirs — George Wiebe & 
Wm. Baerg Thy Kingdom Come— Esther 
Wiebe 

1979 

♦ MBBC College Chorus Psalm 68— Carol 
Weaver-conductor Carol Ann Weaver 

1981 

♦ Mennonite Male Choir — Bemie Neufeld — 
in the Winnipeg Playhouse Theatre. Suite for 
Male Choir — J.C. Klassen 

1984 

♦ Radio, College and Community Choir 
Coronation Scene (Boris Godunov) — 
Mussorgsky 

1984 

♦ First Mennonite Church Choir — Rudy 
Schellenberg Choral Fantasy — Beethoven 

1985 

♦ Winkler Bergthaler Church Choir- Arlene 
Kroeker Miriam ’sLobegesang — Schubert 


1985 

♦ Steinbach Oratorio Community Choir- Bill 
Derksen Glorious Kingdom — Bill Derksen 

1986 

♦ Male Chorus — Jake Klassen Alto Rhapsody 
— Brahms 

1987 

♦ MBCI & Westgate Choirs- Peter Braun & 
Victor Pankratz Selections from Cantata 208 — 
J.S. Bach and Sound of Music — Rodgers & 
Hammerstein 

1988 

♦ College Choirs — George Wiebe and Wm. 
Baerg Psalm ISO— Cesar Franck A ve Verum 

— Mozart 

1991 

♦ CMBC College Chorus — George Wiebe 
Mlada Suite — Rimsky-Korsakov and Cantata 
197— Bach 

1993 

♦ Massed Choirs — Glenn Klassen Mass in G 

— Schubert 
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1990, LaurU Hunter, pianist 


Chapter Nine 

“Is it time for my 
solo?” 

During the fifteen years from 1978- 
1993, the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra has played with at least 
seventeen keyboard players in solo or 
soli work. In this period sixteen string 
players were featured in solo and 
chamber work. Twenty-two wind 
players demonstrated their pro¬ 
ficiency either in solo or chamber 
work and ten singers sang with the 
orchestra in a solo capacity. Numer¬ 
ous choirs, which have been men¬ 
tioned in Chapter Eight, performed 
with the orchestra. A1 Reimer, former 
professor of English at the University 
of Winnipeg, narrated as the orches¬ 
tra told the story of “Peter and the 
Wolf.” 
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Following is a list of soloists, the title 
of the music performed and the date 
of performance (1978-1993). 

KEYBOARD: 

PIANO 

♦ Laurie Hunter — Schumann Piano Concerto 
in A minor October, 1978 

♦ Maureen Epp — Mendelssohn BriJIante 
April, 1983 

♦ Dwight Siemens — Chopin Piano Concerto in 
Eminor April, 1984 

♦ Judith Kehler — Beethoven Choral Fantasy 
April, 1984 

♦ Shirley Elias Sawatsky — Chopin Polonaise 
Andante May, 1988 Beethoven Choral Fantasy 
May, 1988 

♦ Sara Schmidt — Liszt Piano Concerto in E 
flat April, 1989 

♦ Kristina Martens — Kabalevsky Piano 
Concerto No. 3 October, 1990 

♦ Elroy Friesen — Mozart Piano Concerto in D 
minor No. 20 February, 1991 



Dwight Siemens, 
^prit, 1984 plaging 
Chopin Concerto 


April, 1984 
Judg Kehler 
S i e b e r t , 
(laughter 
Clarisse 
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1990, Kristina Martens, 
Kabalevsky Piano Con¬ 
certo. Rennae Leydier, 
Glenn Klassen, Ciena 
Ephthymiadis (violinists) 



February, 1991, 
Elroy Friesen 


October, 1983. 4 harpsichordists: 
Marion Braun, Chrystl Bartel, 
Marlene Pauls-Laucht, Alice 
Enns 



HARPSICHORD 

♦ Alice Enns, Marlene Pauls-Laucht, Chrystl 
Bartel, Marion Braun — Bach Concerto in A 
minor for 4 harpsichords October, 1983 

♦ Marion Braun — Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 4 May, 1987 

♦ Louise Enns — Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 October, 1991 

♦ Louise Enns — Bach Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 6 March, 1992 
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ORGAN 

♦ Christopher Huebner — Poulenc Concerto for 
Organ, Strings and Percussion May, 1985 

♦ Doreen Klassen — Bach Sinfonia in D 
October, 1985 

♦ Ken Doerksen — Albinoni Adagio May, 

1987 Bach Sinfonia in D May, 1987 

♦ Peter Letkemann — Mozart Epistle Sonata 
March, 1990 

STRING: 

BASS 

♦ Peter Loewen — Bottesini Concerto No 2 
March, 1990 



1989, Peter Letkemann, keyboard 


CELLO 

♦ Thomas Wiebe — Ludwig Mendelssohn 
Student Concerto February, 1979 

♦ Peter Wiebe — Telemann Concerto for 
Recorder and Cello October, 1983 

♦ Roberta Janzen — Saint Saens Concerto 
No. 1 April, 1984, Haydn Concerto for Cello, 
Opus 101, in D February, 1992 


March, 1990, Peter Loewen, string bass soloist 


February, 1979, Thomas Wiebe, cello soloist 
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October, 1986. Suzuki 
soloists: Keluin Enns, 
Karen Barg, Christopher 
Smythe, Sara Enns, 
Deborah Smythe, 
Monica Guenther per¬ 
forming in the MBCl 
gymnasium 



May, 1985, Christine Longhurst, 
Marianne Enns. Bach Double Concerto 


VIOLA 

♦ Reynold Regehr — Handel Viola Concerto 
May, 1986 

VIOLIN 

♦ Karen Barg, Kelvin Enns, Sara Enns, Monica 
Guenther, Christopher Smythe and Deborah 
Smythe — Vivaldi Concerto in A minor 
October, 1986 

♦ Marianne Enns, Christine Longhurst — Bach 
Double Concerto D minor May, 1985 

♦ Karen R. Klassen — Bach Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 4 May, 1987 

♦ Karen R. Klassen — Bach Brandenbuig 
Concerto No. 2 October, 1991 

♦ Amanda Penner — Massenet Meditation 
April, 1993 


May, 1986, Reynold Regehr, Handel Viola Concerto 
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MANDOLIN 

♦ Alex Hiebert — Vivaldi Concerto in Dmajor 
May, 1987 

WIND:BRASS: 

RECORDER 

♦ Helmut Penner — Telemann Concerto for 
Recorder and Cello October, 1983 

♦ Derek Tuba, Patricia Ng — Bach Branden- 
buig Concerto No. 4 May, 1987 

♦ Christine Neufeld — Bach Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2 October, 1991 

FLUTE 

♦ Loreen Epp — Bach Suite in B minor 
October, 1988 

♦ Wendy Pauls — Bach Suite in B minor 
October, 1990 

♦ Albert Horch — Mozart Andante in C 
March, 1992 




Nay, 1987, Nandolln soloist, Alex Hubert 
John C. Klassen, conductor 


1992, Albert Horch, flute 
teacher In Winnipeg for 
60 years 


Nay, 1987, Patricia Ng, 
Derek Tuba, recorders, John 
C. Klassen, conductor 



October, 1988, Loreen Epp, flute 
soloist, sister Christine Longhurst 
conducting 
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February, 1991, 
Mozart Concertante: 
Penny Mead, Curtis 
Pater 


February, 1991, 
Mozart Concertante: 
Rudy Dafit, Edna 
Dahl 



OBOE 

♦ Penny Mead, Bertha Klassen, Angela Buizer 
— Telemann Concerto inB flat October, 1983 

♦ Alfred Dahl, Penny Mead, Bertha Klassen — 
Telemann Concerto in B flat October, 1991 

♦ Penny Mead, Alfred Dahl with Curtis Pillar, 
Jane Paulsen, Edna Dahl, Wally Dirks, Ruth 
Waterhouse, Rudy Dahl, Dan Cowan, Martha 
Kauk and John C. Klassen — Dvorak Serenade 
for Winds October, 1991 

CLARINET 

♦ Margaret Isaacs — Weber Concertino 
October, 1978 

FRENCH HORN 

♦ Rudy Dahl with Edna Dahl,Curtis Piller, 

Penny Mead — Mozart Symphonie Concertante 
February, 1991 



1989, Watty Dirks, bassoon 
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TRUMPET 

♦ Fraser Linklater — Torelli Concerto in D 
November, 1987 

SAXOPHONE 

♦ Andrew Klassen — Glazunov Concerto for 
Saxophone October, 1984 

♦ Andrew Klassen — Bach Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2 October, 1991 (sopranino 
saxophone substituting for the trumpet) 

October, 1991, 
Andrew Klassen 

November, 1987, Fraser 
Linklater, trumpet solo 


1990, Melinda Enns, singer, Exultate Jubi¬ 
late with John C. Klassen, conductor 


VOCAL 

♦ Leonard Ratzlaff — Wiebe Thy Kingdom 
Come October, 1978 

♦ Henriette Schellenberg — Mozart Exultate 
J udilate February, 1979 

♦ Bruce Kotowich — Mussorgsky Boris 
Godunov Coronation Scene October, 1984 

♦ Heidi Geddert — Schubert Miriam May, 
1985 

♦ Melinda Enns — Mozart Exultate Jubilate 
March, 1990 

♦ Hilda Driedger — Brahms Alto Rhapsody 
May, 1986 

♦ Peter Wiens — Mozart operatic arias 
February, 1991 

♦ Leona Zacharias-Hildebrand, Neil Matthies, 
Mel Braun — Schubert Mass in G April, 1993 



1986, Hilda Driedger, alto soloist; Men's Chorus: BUI 
Hamm, Paul Wiebe, Jake Dgck. George Baler, Alfred Dick, 
Gerald Mann. Plagers: l-r: Dan Cowan, Rudg Dahl 
(horns), Nellie Zandstra, Marc Anderson (clarinets), 
Ruth Balzer, Loreen Epp (flutes) 
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Chapter Ten 
Original Compositions 

One of Benjamin Horch’s goals for 
the Mennonite Community Orchestra 
was to have a group available that 
would be brave enough to tackle an 
untried composition. Already in its 
second concert, the reorganized 
orchestra was featuring original com¬ 
positions by Mennonite composers. 

Since 1978, the orchestra has often 
faced a completely new score. For¬ 
tunately, the audiences encouraged 
the composers by their response. 
There was always an ear for new 
work and, more practically, there was 
always funding for the costly task of 
writing and publishing new music. 

In October 1978, the playing of 
Esther Wiebe’s Thy Kingdom Come 
marked the first time that the MCO 
played a composition written by one 
of their own people. 
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In the performance of Thy Kingdom 
Come Leonard Ratzlaff sang the 
baritone solo with two college choirs 
and the Mennonite Children’s Choir. 

The texts were biblical passages and 
familiar hymn tunes. The songs for 
adult choirs expressed yearning for 
the heavenly kingdom; the children’s 
parts were simple texts about the 
kingdom. Both choirs joined in Holy 
God We Praise Thy Name. William 
Janzen, of Kitchener, Ontario, con¬ 
ducted. Esther Wiebe, the composer, 
played the viola in this performance. 

Her son, Peter, played in the cello 
section. In the words of Leonard 
Ratzlaff, the work “had a strong 
impact.” 

In November, 1981, Bemie Neufeld, 
of Sargent Avenue Mennonite 
Church, conducted the orchestra and 
his own Mennonite Male Choir for 
John C. Klassen’s Suite for Male 
Chorus and Orchestra. 

1986, JofinC. Klassen 


tunes that are a part of the repertoire 
of anyone who has attended German 
school. A us dem Englischen, Part 
Three, solo for tenor and orchestra 
was a setting of the Anglo-Saxon 
poem My Soul, there is a Country 
— a longing for a land where peace 
sits crowned and God is the soul’s 
surety. Part Four used a popular 
Hallelujah melody in a culmination 
of praise to God. Again, Benjamin 
Horch, “godfather” to Mennonite 
composers, was pleased. 



The Suite for Male Chorus also 
featured tenor Victor Pankratz. It 
contained Kem/ieder, hymns, folk 
tunes and original songs in it. 
According to the program notes the 
suite was an “appeal to one of the 
many ‘roots’ that the Mennonite 
heritage has become heir to in the 
last five centuries.” It communicated 
a statement of faith in Part One by 
way of the Kemlied : Solange Jesus 
bleibt der Herr. Part Two was a 
whimsical treatment of four folk 
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The secretary-treasurer was also 
pleased to save money (probably 
around $400) by not having to pay a 
copyist to write out all the parts. 
Wally Dirks, president of the MCO at 
the time, took upon himself the 
mammoth job of photocopying the 
separate instrumental parts from the 
score. Although the copies were 
slightly harder to read than conven¬ 
tionally prepared scores, the savings 
made the performance possible. Since 
then, computer software has become 
available to print scores. 

In October, 1980, Carol Ann Weaver, 
teacher at MBBC, conducted her own 
composition, Rejoice! It featured the 
orchestra, synthesizer, soprano soloist 
Henriette Schellenberg and tenor 
soloist John Bartlette, the choirs of 
CMBC and MBBC, electric guitar 
(Mark Hartman) and piano (Nancy 
Olfert). Randolph Peters, another 
Mennonite composer who was a 
student of Carol Weaver at the time, 
played the synthesizer. 


Commissioned by the MCO in 1978, 
and completed in 1980, Rejoice! 
expressed a journey from longing to 
rejoicing, based on Psalm 42. Besides 
the orchestra, soloists and choir, it 
incorporated four speakers. In the 
piece “Good Christians Now 
Rejoice,” the entire audience was 
singing in canon. The composition 
made use of six familiar “rejoice” 
songs — sometimes singly, some¬ 
times four on top of each other in an 
explosion of rejoicing. 



1980, Carol Ann Weaker, composer 


The piece began with a gradual 
unfolding of orchestral questions and 
agonizing longings resulting in the 
tenor’s “As the hart with eager 
yearning.” Choral and spoken (bibli¬ 
cal) calls to rejoice were mixed with 
the insistent question, “rejoice, 
WHEN?” Irresistible rejoicing burst 
out with a solo flute which led to 
emphatic vocal and choral statements, 
“Sing, rejoice, now rejoice!” The 
psalmist’s hope of “again praising 
God” was turned into a present-tense 
celebration of rejoicing (Program 
notes of 1980). 

In October, 1985, John C. Klassen 
conducted Bill Derksen’s composi¬ 
tions, Preiude for Orchestra and 
Glorious Kingdom performed by the 
MCO and a choir made up of 
Steinbach Bible College and Com¬ 
munity Oratorio Choirs. 

When ideas for Glorious Kingdom 
first presented themselves to com¬ 
poser Bill Derksen, he envisioned the 
piece as a triumphant culmination of 
a larger work — a processional by 
the people of God to the land of 
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Canaan, symbolically portrayed by an 
accompanying slide presentation of 
the Holy Land. The “Land of 
Canaan” terminology emerged from 
his search of the Psalms, to find the 
writer’s sources for the text of Come 
we that love the Lord. (This hymn 
also is listed under the title We’re 
Marching to Zion, and was used on 
MCO’s logo.) 

In keeping with the joyful nature of 
this gospel song, Derksen decided to 
write an original melody resembling a 
folksong, easily sung by a community 
of people. The orchestration, written 
for a class at the University of 
Minnesota where Derksen was com¬ 
pleting a doctorate in music theory 
and composition, was reworked in the 
summer of 1985 for the MCO perfor¬ 
mance. The orchestration had a “folk¬ 
like rustic peasant character enhanc¬ 
ing the exuberant mood of the choral 
score” (Program notes of 1985 by 
Doreen Klassen). 

John C. Klassen’s Brotherly Gavotte 
and Mennist Waltz, two rather whim- 



1985, Bill Derksen, composer 


sical pieces, were used twice: the first 
time in June, 1978 at the first concert 
of that year, and then again in 
October, 1987 on the occasion of the 
celebration of Ben Horch’s eightieth 
birthday. This celebration was organ¬ 
ized by businessman-musician-writer, 
Peter Letkemann. 

The Gavotte reflects on Prokofiefs 
Classical Symphony, a perennial 
favorite of John C. Klassen, and 
brought smiles to the faces of the 
players on both occasions when it 


was performed. The Waltz is pro¬ 
bably a misnomer, because the Men- 
nonites have not been noted for their 
grace on the ball-room floor. The 
piece is descriptive of the “gauche,” 
or “left-footedness” illustrating the 
composer’s sense of humour. It has 
its roots in Chopin’s Minute Waltz. 

Linda Schwartz-Trivett was commis¬ 
sioned by the MCO, at Ben Horch’s 
initiative, to write a piece for choir 
and orchestra to be performed at the 



1990, Lin<£a Schwartz- Triuett, composer 
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Mennonite World Conference in 
1990. It was called Festive Overture, 

Performed by the MCO and conduc¬ 
ted by William Baerg, it was an 
expensive proposition, although quite 
successful. This in spite of the fact 
that it had to be performed in the 
Arena (Winnipeg’s sports stadium). 
This was the largest venue Winnipeg 
had at the time to hold the thousands 
who had come from all over the 
world for this conference. Players 
from across Canada joined the 
orchestra for this occasion. 

All through the years, the orchestra 
had arrangers in its midst. John C. 
Klassen and Glenn Klassen, two 
conductors of the MCO (but not 
related), knew their players well 
enough so that they could write (and 
rewrite) music suited to their abilities. 
As previously stated, when the 
Mozart pieces proved too difficult for 
the Extra Strings in 1991, conductor 
Glenn Klassen rewrote parts that 
were more accessible to the less 
experienced players. 


For the concert that was dedicated to 
the memory of Ben Horch in 1992, 
John C. Klassen arranged the hymn, 
Children of the Heav’nly Father for 
orchestra and choir. It was a special 
favourite hymn of Ben Horch and 
much devotion went into its perfor¬ 
mance. 

During the entire time, from 1978 to 
1992, Benjamin Horch kept 
encouraging Mennonite composers to 
write for orchestra. He was the 
guiding force behind many a commis¬ 
sioned work. 
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1992, Laurie Hunter, MCO oboist 
(1978); MCO secretary to Benjamin 
Horch(1978-79); MCO piano soloist 
(1979); opera coach/accompanist In 
New IJorft City; conducted 4 opera 
concerts In New \jork City (1992) 


1992, :Anyellque Toews, ulolln 
scholarship winner; studied with 
Emmanuel Horch and Arthur 
Poison; studied In a master's pro¬ 
gram In New IJorh (1992 - 93) 
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1989, Franz Paul Klassen, 
conductor from Stuttgart 


Chapter Eleven 

Graduate Recitals and 
Miscellaneous Concerts 

From time to time, Mennonite Breth¬ 
ren Bible College and Canadian Men¬ 
nonite Bible College would ask the 
MCO to help music graduate students 
(with a conducting major) present a 
graduate recital: instrumental or 
orchestral-and-choral. The student 
conductors tried to choose the more 
experienced players, or any player 
who would consent to help. This gave 
the string players a great deal of work 
to do — gratis, of course! 

The Mennonite Community Orchestra 
owes its very existence to Franz 
Klassen, the first to request a full 
orchestra for his concert in 1983. 
Franz asked for this service just when 
the orchestra was ready to fold for 
the third time in its history, because 
of declining interest among players, 
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and because of debts. His concert 
was not actually a grad recital. He 
did a piano recital when he gradua¬ 
ted. However, the concert in 1983 
marked the first time that a college 
student used the full orchestra in this 
manner. Franz made a video to use as 
an audition tape for his entrance to 
the Mannheim Academy in Germany. 
He himself did most of the hard work 
of organizing a concert that is now 
normally done by the Board and the 
orchestra committees. 

That 1983 concert was somewhat 
similar to the concerts put on nowa¬ 
days, that is, all regular orchestra 
members were invited to participate. 
It was not a hand-picked group 
chosen from the ranks. Franz’s con¬ 
cert was a marvellous success and the 
stimulation it gave to the orchestra 
gave it enough impetus to keep going 
again. Some players felt that gratitude 
to Franz could have been more 
publicly expressed when he later 


came back as a professional conduc¬ 
tor in 1989 and led the MCO in a 
wonderful concert. 

The orchestra was successful with the 
other conductors, too. Some of them 
showed a great deal of promise. It 
would have been ideal if the players 
who helped at the grad recitals had 
been available at the regular concerts, 
but it was understood that their 
studies at college came first, so the 
orchestra did not get quite as much 
benefit out of these concerts as the 
conductors did. 

Students at other musical institutions 
who had to audition for the privilege 
of working with an orchestra were a 
bit envious of the ease with which 
students at the Mennonite Bible Col¬ 
leges in Winnipeg could engage an 
orchestra to do concerto work with 
them. However, as stated before, the 
work of student Franz Klassen in 
1983 gave the orchestra such a “shot 
in the arm” that many less than 


optimum conditions were quietly for¬ 
gotten. 

A few of the conductors from the 
Mennonite Brethren Bible College, 
like Rudi Dick, Heinz Epp, Bill 
Hamm, Leroy Wiens, Deborah Kuhl, 
Paul Siebert, Artur Schmidt and 
Roland Widmer have gone on to use 
their conducting skills in their com¬ 
munities professionally and on a 
volunteer basis. Canadian Mennonite 
Bible College students, Glenn Klas¬ 
sen, David Matthies, Lara Bergen, 
Nubia Loewen, Greg Dahl, Werner 
Giesbrecht and others, continued to 
use their conducting skills in post¬ 
college careers. 

Some of these graduate students were 
foreign students who have since 
returned home to Paraguay or Europe. 
They are doing well in the musical 
institutions there. Among these are 
Heinz Fast, Werner Giesbrecht, Artur 
Schmidt, and Erwin Baier. 
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Erwin Baier is also leading a church 
in his home town of Schaebisch 
Gmund, Germany. 

What is the history of orchestral 
involvement in college recitals? 
Before the orchestra was reorganized 
in 1978, there was a grad recital 
using MCO members. Helmut 
Sawatsky, in 1969, used a small 
group to perform a Corelli Concerto 
Grosso and a Bach Cantata, called, 
Ich Habe Genug. In 1977, Deborah 
Kuhl and Paul Siebert presented a 


recital, performing, among other 
selections, the Bach Cantata No. 140, 
Wachet auf, rufi uns die Stimme 
(Sleepers Awake). These students 
never did try to get the whole 
orchestra to come out; they used 
small groups for their mostly choral 
work, usually a cantata. There were 
exceptions. Instrumental concertos 
were also attempted, but the majority 
of works were choral. 

In the ten years between 1983 and 
1993, MCO players have been asked 


to assist in music graduate recitals for 
the following twelve music students: 
Artur Schmidt, Ramsy Unruh, Lorena 
Loewen, Hans Kruger, Peter Rempel, 
Connie Penner, Roger Thiessen, Mat¬ 
thew Baerg, Joanne Klassen, Melinda 
Enns, Lesley Ratzlaff and Patricia 
Neufeldt. Most of these recitals took 
place at MBBC, Elmwood Mennonite 
Brethren Church, Portage Avenue 
Mennonite Brethren Church, River 
East Mennonite Brethren or Central 
Mennonite Brethren Church. Each 
musician was graded on the ability to 
prepare and present a concert. 

Orchestral groups for the students 
were of necessity smaller in size. Not 
every player in the MCO was free or 
willing to do this work. Between 
1979 and 1993, MBBC had twelve 
conducting grad recitals (one of these 
twelve being from MBBC’s renamed 
Concord College). Between 1986 and 
1992 there were thirteen conducting 
grad recitals at CMBC using signifi¬ 
cant numbers of MCO players. 






1980, Elmwood Church 
Orchestra, Deborah Kuhl, 
conductor), Thomas 
Wlebe (cello), Andrew 
Klassen (ulola) 
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1985, Connie Penner, 
composer, artist (tvall- 
hatiglng In background), 
oboist (early 1980s) with 
Emmanuel Horch. MBBC 
Grad recital, In 1984 
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CMBC conductors at grad recitals: 

1986 

♦ Richard Janzen 

♦ Glenn Klassen 

♦ David Matthies 

♦ Ed Toews 

1987 

♦ Lara Bergen 

♦ Willi Falk 

♦ Glenn Klassen (for pianist Kathryn Dahl) 

1988 

♦ Greg Dahl 

1989 

♦ Heinz Fast 

1990 

♦ Keith Brennemen 

♦ Nubia Loewen (Martens) 

1991 

♦ Werner Giesbrecht 

1992 

♦ Sheri Snider 


MBBC conductors at grad recitals: 

1979 

♦ Leroy Wiens 

1986 

♦ Erwin Baier 

1987 

♦ Rudi Dick 

1985 

♦ Bill Hamm 

♦ Gary Toews 

♦ Roland Widmer 

1990 

♦ John Janzen 

♦ Hong Sik Ryu 

♦ Heinz Epp 
1992 

♦ Alex Schulz 

♦ Alex Wall (Alex bears the added distinction 
of being the last music graduate of MBBC 
before it became Concord College) 


Concord College conductors at grad recitals: 
1993 

♦ Colin Redekopp 

1993 

♦ Mark Bartel (for pianist Patricia Neufeldt) 



1993, Patricia Neufeldt, Mark Bartel and 
orchestra on stage at Jubilee Place 
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1993, Colin Redekop grad 
recital with MCO person¬ 
nel and efioirs of Concord 
College and Portage 
Avenue Mennonite 
Brethren Church 


1993 Graduation Recital, Patricia 
Neufeldt and conductor, Mark 
Bartel 



The grad recitals, final tests for these 
young people, were always very 
exciting, sometimes even glamorous 
events with flowers, food and festivi¬ 
ties. Parents of these students often- 
traveled long distances, some coming 
from overseas to be present. The 
flavour of the concerts was often 
cosmopolitan. Erwin Baier translated 
Handel’s Messiah into Russian. 
Heinz Fast played the South Ameri¬ 
can harp. Hong Sik Ryu enlisted a 
Korean choir and, of course, there 
was excellent German singing. Each 
conductor strove to combine his or 
her church choir with an a cappelia 
college choir to make a fine choir 
indeed. 

The second year of the MCO’s 
rejuvenation, 1979, was a very busy 
year for the orchestra. Fairly substan¬ 
tial groups were engaged that year for 
occasions other than grad recitals. On 
March 10, 1979, George Wiebe enl¬ 
isted some members for the Oratorio 
St Paul by Mendelssohn, along with 
players from the Winnipeg Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. 
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On March 18, 1979, at MBBC, 
members of the MCO performed 
Carol Ann Weaver’s composition for 
choir and orchestra. City Primeval 
under the direction of the composer. 

On March 25, 1979, Bemie Neufeld 
used a small group for Cantata 106 
(Funeral Cantata) in the Bach festi¬ 
val. In the audience was a woman 
who was dying of cancer, who 
requested that this composition be 
sung at her funeral. When she passed 
away two years later the group 
honoured her request. Under the 
direction of Henry Engbrecht they 
performed the cantata, God's Time is 
the Best Time, at the St. John 
Brebeuf Church in Winnipeg. 

On November 11, 1979, William 
Baerg conducted R. Murray Schafer’s 
stunning Threnody to the Victims of 
Hiroshima for large chorus, large 
orchestra, soloists, speakers and elec¬ 
tronic tape. Many MCO members 
played the instrumental parts, which 
were almost improvisational but in¬ 


trospective in nature. The concert was 
presented at the Elmwood Mennonite 
Brethren Church. 

While usually restricting themselves 
to two concerts per year, the Men¬ 
nonite Community Orchestra players 
managed to keep very busy playing 
for various other church choirs (coun¬ 
try and city) at Christmas and Easter 
time. Both of these seasons came to 
be known as “Cantata Season.” The 
players were always happy to play 
when there was good music to do, 
like First Mennonite Church’s 
memorable Christmas Oratorios and 


the St. Matthew's and St. John's 
Passions by Bach. Cantatas like 
Wachet Auf and Jauchzet were 
always great favourites. Understand¬ 
ably, the players did get somewhat 
weary of playing Handel’s Messiah 
over and over again — especially 
when some years they played it a 
total of six times in December. 

At present there are many smaller 
groups among the regular orchestral 
players of the Mennonite Community 
Orchestra. The Bel Canto String 
Quartet led by Karen R. Klassen is 


1993, Bet Canto String Quartet: 
Karen R. K Las sen (1st uiolin), 
Erica Paterson (2nd uiotin), 
Andrew Ktassen (uiola), Karin 
Erfiardt (cello) 
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October, 1988, 
HaroId Peters 


October, 1988 
Edna Dahl 


October, 1988 
Ted Wiens 


October, 1988 
Alfred Dahl 





one example. Adeline Muller (nee 
Redekopp) is a member of a quartet 
called Strings and Things which has 
played together for eighteen years. 
Harold Peters’ Steinbach-based quar¬ 
tet, Martha Janzen’s Allegro String 
Quartet, and Rudy and Edna Dahl’s 
Aurora Woodwind Quintet are further 
examples of a long list of people who 
meet regularly on a professional, 
semi-professional and non-profes¬ 
sional basis. During “Cantata Season” 
(which includes the months just prior 
to graduation), these players become 
extremely busy. 

It has been suggested that members 
of the MCO form a Baroque Orches¬ 
tra. It is envisioned that this orchestra 
might be invited to accompany an 
annual Bach Cantata in every Mani¬ 
toba church that expressed an inter¬ 
est. In this manner more church 
choirs could experience the joys of 
being accompanied by an orchestra in 
their own church setting. It may 
become a reality. What can be coun¬ 
ted on is that invitations to play in 
groups smaller than the total large 
orchestra will continue to come in. 
After all, the price is right. 
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1993, Mennonlte Community Orchestra, Glenn Klassen (conductor) 
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1991, Mozart's Musical Joke; row 1: Karen R. 
Klassen, Harold Peters, - ; row 2: Maurice tArnaud, 
Clarisse Siebert, Sgltda Hegko, Viuian Shannon, Gwen 
Morrow; last row: Dawn Rempel, Tamara Petkau, John 
Regehr, Augusta Schroeder 


Chapter Twelve 
Special Occasions 

In 1927 a forerunner of the Men- 
nonite Community Orchestra, the 
Wayside Chapel Orchestra was asked 
to play in a tent at the Mennonite 
Brethren Conference in Winkler. One 
challenge for the orchestra at this 
conference was how to play the fast 
passage in an overture. Ben Horch, 
the director, told the violinists to play 
the sixteenth notes as eighth notes. 
This would not be so disturbing to 
the Mennonite audience, which equa¬ 
ted fast music with worldliness. The 
performance must have been accep¬ 
table, for the Wayside Chapel 
Orchestra was praised by Mr. A.A. 
Kroeker of Winkler. Kroeker, a pro¬ 
minent businessman in Winkler, was 
to play an important part, not only in 
the business life of the Mennonites, 
but also in their educational and 
musical endeavours. 

Sixty-three years later, sixteenth notes 
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were again a focal point, but not as a 
tempo problem. For the Mennonite 
World Conference in Winnipeg in 
1990, the orchestra played the com¬ 
missioned composition by Linda 
Schwartz-Trivett, Festive Overture. It 
was orchestral (no choral parts), 
punctuated with many quick notes 
and strange rhythms and it used 
enhanced percussion and synthesizer, 
as well as traditional instruments. The 
overture incorporated African, In¬ 
donesian, American Indian, European 
and Prussian hymn tunes. Doreen 
Klassen, a musicologist who has 
spent considerable time in the study 
of hymns, folk tunes and their 
sources, gave Linda Schwartz-Trivett 
considerable help with these tunes 
while the piece was being created. 
Linda’s own theme is threaded 
through the composition fusing it 
together. Festive Overture is now a 
part of the MCO’s library, waiting for 
another occasion to be performed. 


The location of the World Con¬ 
ference, which during hockey season 
is the home of the Winnipeg Jets, 
was certainly not ideal from an 
acoustical point of view. Whether 
orchestral playing in an arena is an 
improvement over orchestral playing 
in a tent is debatable. However, at 
least everyone in the Winnipeg Arena 
in 1990 who wanted to could see and 
perhaps even hear the orchestra. Wil¬ 
liam Baerg, the conductor, Louise 
Enns, president and Elfriede Schroe- 
der, past president, who had made all 
the arrangements, simply had to 
weigh all these considerations and 
come up with a solution to the 
problem of how to get a large group 
to play for an even larger group and 
still have a musical experience. It’s 
always amazing to see what sort of 
tribulations and trials an orchestral 
group will “put up with,” in exchange 
for a truly “musical experience.” 



1991, Bertha KLassen presenting a gift 
to Elfriede Schroeder, MCO president for 
six gears 
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1993, Bertha KLassen at the keyboard 


It is hard to capture the achievements 
of the orchestra merely by listing the 
choirs, soloists, compositions, or 
events. One gets a better picture by 
imagining that every one of these 
performances is something like the 
preparations for a Christmas dinner: 
many lists are made, much purchas¬ 
ing is done, a great deal of mixing, 
cooking, and decorating is done; 
phone calls and seating arrangements 
are made. The meal takes many hours 
to prepare and it is all over in a very 
short time. But it is worth every 
perspiring minute that has been in¬ 
vested and the memory of every tasty 
morsel lingers on. 

Or one must imagine or remember 
what it was like to get ready for a 
family wedding: again, many lists, 
many phone calls and many dead¬ 
lines. The day of the wedding comes 
closer and there is too much left to 
do. Tempers flare, normally reason¬ 
able people become very “crabby” 
and “stressed out.” Family members 
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begin to wonder “Why did I ever get 
involved with this?” or “Are we 
having fun yet?” But then it happens 
— everything works well, the adrena¬ 
line flows, and the deed is done. And 
it was lovely! But, oh, the stress!! 
And the sweet smell of success! The 
heady aroma lingers for days after¬ 
wards. One has to experience it to 
understand. 

One of these special times happened 
in 1987 when the orchestra helped to 
celebrate the eightieth birthday of its 
founder, Benjamin Horch. There were 
many choral and orchestral numbers 
conducted by Victor Martens of the 
University of Waterloo, Ontario. As 
previously noted, these included John 
C. Klassen’s Brotherly Gavotte and 
Mennist Waltz. The choral numbers 
included Selig sind die, die trauen 
dem Herm (Blessed are they who 
trust the Lord), with the bass solo 
sung by David Falk of Waterloo. 
Peter Koslowsky, tenor, of Winnipeg 
was another soloist. It was a happy 
time for “Uncle Ben.” 


After his death in July, 1992, the fall 
concert in that year was dedicated to 
his memory. A special arrangement 
(by John C. Klassen) of the hymn 
Children of the Heav’nly Father was 
sung by the audience, accompanied 
by the MCO. Verse four states: 
“Though He giveth or He taketh, God 
His children ne’er forsaketh; His the 
loving purpose solely to preserve 
them pure and holy.” What a fitting 
tribute to a musical grandfather by 
his musical children! 



]ofin C. Klassen, conductor, composer and arranger 


Is there a future for the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra? Will it be as 
long and as interesting as its past? 
Overall, the outlook is good. Since 
the MCO does not receive any grants, 
government cutbacks don’t affect it. 
With continued support from the 
Mennonite business community for 
the MCO’s modest budget, there 
should always be an orchestra. Mani¬ 
toba has many very good amateur 
musicians who love to play. 

There are not many orchestral posi¬ 
tions open in Canada. In fact, by 
European standards, there are very 
few orchestras. Holland, for example, 
a country smaller than Manitoba but 
with a larger population, has seventy 
different orchestral groups. 

In Manitoba there are hardly more 
than a dozen different orchestras in 
which musicians can seek employ¬ 
ment or experience (provided the 
requirements are met). 
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April, 1984 Strings: Given Morrow, Alfredo JCrahn,£tic Mterau, Jultanne Wolfart, Elsa 
Redeko pp, Andrew Klassen, Horst Peters, Len Carlson (viola); Rachel Baerg, Adeline Muller, 
unidentified, Marg Pauls (cello). Winds: TimTaves (clarinet) Loreen Epp, Kathg Dahl (flute) 
Dwight Siemens at the piano 


In Manitoba, only professional musi¬ 
cians play in: 

1) The Winnipeg Symphony Orches¬ 
tra, conducted by Bramwell Tovey 

2) The Manitoba Chamber Orchestra, 
conducted by Simon Streatfield 

3) Musick Barocke, directed by Eric 
Lussier 

Orchestras open to non-professionals 
are: 

4) University of Manitoba Orchestra, 
conducted by Herman Keahey 

5) University of Brandon Orchestra, 
conducted by William Gordon 

6) Brandon Community Orchestra, 
conducted by Allan Ehnnes 

7) Manitoba Conservatory Orchestra, 
conducted by John C. Klassen 

8) Winnipeg Pops Orchestra, conduc¬ 
ted by Leon Bell 

9) Winnipeg Youth Orchestra, con¬ 
ducted by Carlisle Wilson 

10) Winnipeg Intermediate Youth 
Orchestra, conducted by Annette Hay 

11) Winnipeg Junior Strings, conduc¬ 
ted by Louise Faurschou 


12) Suzuki Chamber Orchestra Junior 
and Senior, conducted by Joanne 
Martin 

13) Those not finding any of the 
above suitable may find something in 
the Mennonite Community Orchestra 
that will delight them. It has had 
many happy players and eleven con¬ 
ductors for the thirty-plus official 


concerts played since 1978. 

The following pages include as many 
names as could be gleaned from 
programs that the orchestra has pre¬ 
sented as its official concerts 
throughout the last 66 years. The first 
list is of players before 1978, and the 
second list is of players after 1978. 
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Players Before 1978* 

Barkman Ed. 

Barkman L.P. 

Barkmann Mrs. E. 
Bergman Elmer 
Bergman Esther 
Boldt Henry 
Bowman Doreen 
Brandt Elsie 
Braun Is. 

Braun Mary 
Brown Arnold 
Brown George 
Brown Lorraine 
Brown Mary 
Brown Susan 
Brundt Irwin 
Buhr Willy 
Comelsen Jim 
DeFehr Corny 
DeFehr John 
Derksen Hermann 
Dick Abe 
Dick Johnnie 
Dick Peter 
Dick Walter 
Dirks (Penner) Dorothy 
Dirks Hans 
Dirks Henry 
Dirks Irene 
Dirks Walfried 
Doerksen J.H. 

Dueck Abe 
Dyck (Klassen) Millie 
Dyck Abe 
Dyck Annie 


Dyck Annie E. 

Dyck Cleona 
Dyck Evelyn 
Dyck Frances 
Dyck John 
Dyck Krimhilde 
Dyck LaVeme 
Dyck Peter 
Dyck Wally 
Dyck Walter 
Enns Pete 
Enns Doreen 
Enns Percy 
Enns Peter 
Enns Susan 
Fast Corny 
Flatt (Neufeld) Elsie 
Flatt Jack 
Friesen Dave 
Friesen Dick 
Friesen Frank 
Friesen John 
Friesen Johnny 
Friesen Katie 
Friesen Lillian 
Friesen Mabel 
Friesen Richard 
Froese David 
Froese Johnnie 
Funk Arnold 
Funk Grace 
Ginter Larry 
Grieger (Fiks) Sina 
Grieger (Regehr) Elsie 
Grieger Rudolph 
Grunau Eleanore 


Grunau Harold 
Grunau Ted 
Heppner Albert 
Heppner Katie 
Hiebert Esther 
Horch (Falk) Viola 
Horch Albert 
Horch Mel. 

Horch Richard 
Huebert John 
Janz Jacob B. 

Janzen Helmut 
Janzen Jake 
Janzen Rudy 
Kaspar Clifford 
Klassen (Bergen) Esther 
Klassen Abe 
Klassen Corny 
Klassen Ed. 

Klassen Frank 
Klassen Frank F. 
Klassen Frank H. 
Klassen Herb 
Klassen Irmy 
Klassen J.D. 

Klassen Jack 
Klassen John 
Klassen Johnny 
Koehn David 
Koehn Johnny 
Konrad (Epp) Katie 
Krahn Rudolph 
Kroeker Bert 
Kroeker Donald 
Kroeker Loreen 
Kroeker Luella 


Kroeker Mary 
Kroeker Peter 
Kroeker Viola 
Loewen Anne 
Loewen Bob 
Loewen W. 

Martens Ted 
Miller Tina 
Neufeld Eleanore 
Neufeld Henry 
Neufeld Hermann 
Neufeld J. 

Neufeld J.J. 

Neufeld Jack 
Neufeld Jake 
Neufeld John 
Neufeld Pearl 
Neufeld W. 

Neufeld Waldy 
Neufeld Walter 
Pauls John 
Pauls Pete 
Penner Jack 
Penner Jake 
Redekop Alice 
Redekop J. 

Redekop Jake 
Redekop Tina 
Reimer Corny 
Reimer Dave 
Rempel Peter 
Riediger Abe 

Sawatzky (Redekopp) Elsa 
Sawatzky Henry 
Schellenberg Elsie 
Schroeder H. 


Schultz Ernie 
Shier Henry 
Siemens John 
Siemens Lloyd 
Siemens Reynold 
Siemens Waldo 
Suderman Laura 
Thiessen Mary 
Toews Ed. 

Toews Edwin 
Toews Isaak 
Toews Jake 
Toews La Verna 
Unruh (Derksen) Helen 
Unruh Henry 
Unruh N. 

Vogt Victor 
Voth (Hiebert) Salome 
Voth Johnny 
Warkentin Aron 
Wedel Betty 
Wiebe Ernie 
Wiebe Jake 
Wiebe Thelma 
Wiens Alfred 
Wiens Peter (Jr.) 

Wiens Peter (Sr.) 
Willms (Litz) Helen 


* We apologize for 
names unintentionally 
out. 


any 

left 
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Players After 1978 

Anderson Marc 
Anderson Christy 
Anderson Darryl 
Amaud Maurice 
Ashwell Paul 
Austin Ken 
Baerg Matthew 
Baerg Rachel 
Baergen Bruce 
Baergen Ralph 
Bailey Monica 
Balfour Andrew 
Balzer Dan 
Balzer Dave 
Balzer Ruth 
Barber Lome 
Barg Andrea 
Barg Karen 
Bartel Chrystl 
Bartel Leroy 
Bartel Matthew 
Bartel Melanie 
Bate John 
Baucke Juliane 
Beach Melanie 
Beaulieu Charmaine 
Bedard Michelle 
Bell Andrea 
Bell Eleanor 
Benson Doris 
Bergen David 
Bergen Ruth 
Berger Martin 
Bergman Janice 
Bergman Karen 


Bergman Richard 
Bergmann Lori 
Bernard Kevin 
Bernard Kristine 
Bemath Brenda 
Bias Caroline 
Birston Harold 
Block Andrea 
Block Andrea 
Block Neil 
Booker Tamara 
Boorberg Michiko 
Booth Heather 
Bosma Mark 
Bostock Katy 
Boucher Bruce 
Bowering Gerry 
Brandt Bryan 
Braun Carl 
Braun Heather 
Braun Marion 
Braun Mark 
Brennenstuhl Karen 
Brennenstuhl Mona 
Brewer Jane 
Brownlee Ross 
Bueckert Darryl 
Buizer Angela 
Buller Andrea 
Buller Greg 
Buller Jon 
Buller Vemelle 
Bums Blair 
Burron Kevin 
Byman Greg 
Capizzi Antonio 
Carlson Karen 


Carlson Len 
Chan Leesa 
Christensen Mark 
Clusiault Chantelle 
Coleshill Jennifer 
Colonval Daniel 
Collins Keith 
Condello Adrienna 
Condello Lara 
Constible Jesse 
Constible Mary 
Cook Warren 
Cooper Greg 
Cordingly Chris 
Coupland Steve 
Cowan Dan 
Cox Chenoa 
Craig Ruth 
Crawley Devin 
Crosby Henry 
Crosby Sue 
Cyre Tony 
Dahl Alfred 
Dahl Arlene 
Dahl Edna 
Dahl Gerry 
Dahl Karen 
Dahl Kathy 
Dahl Rudy 
Dawes Martin 
Daycock Kamilla 
DeFehr Shanti 
DeFehr Tara 
Denby Steve 
Derksen Bill 
Derksen Helen 
Derksen Ike 
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Derksen Lynette 

Ediger Mary 

Derksen Ray 

Ephthymiadis Elena 

Derksen Ross 

Ekins Wendy 

Dick Bemie 

Ekkert Hannelore 

Dick Harold 

Elias Andrea 

Dick Magdalene 

Elmer Mike 

Dick Marion 

Endersbe Warren 

Dick Rudy 

Engbrecht Henry 

Dirks Alexis 

Enns Alison 

Dirks Elizabeth 

Enns Arlene 

Dirks Karen 

Enns Charles 

Dirks Muriel 

Enns Elwood 

Dirks Wally 

Enns Ernest 

Doell Judy 

Enns Garnet 

Doerksen Carey 

Enns Ingrid 

Doerksen Don 

Enns Kelvin 

Doerksen Gerry 

Enns Louise 

Doerksen Ken 

Enns Marianne 

Driedger Rob 

Enns Melinda 

Driediger Lynne 

Enns Sara 

Dueck Conrad 

Ens David 

Dueck Jeff 

Ens Waldemar 

Dueck Jennifer 

Epp Darlene 

Dueck Michael 

Epp Garth 

Dueck Valerie 

Epp John 

Duggan Bruce 

Epp Ken 

Durksen Bill 

Epp Loreen 

Durksen Ginny 

Epp Lucy 

Durksen Lois 

Epp Robyn 

Durksen Paul 

Epp Susan 

Dyck Corinne 

Erb Karen 

Dyck Gerald 

Evans Carolyn 

Dyck Kristi 

Evans Leslie 

Dyck Pat 

Evans Roger 

Dyck Philip 

Falk Angeline 

Dyck Suzanne 

Falk Karin 

Earle Angela 

Falk Ruth 



Fast Marlene 
Fast Peter 
Fast Tamara 
Feich Robin 
Fine Jonathan 
Fingerote Joel 
Ford Donna 
Foth Robert 
Franz Chris 
Frey Ardith 
Friesen Doug 
Friesen Elroy 
Friesen Esther 
Friesen Jeffrey 
Friesen Joanne 
Friesen Kenneth 
Friesen LeeAnne 
Friesen Lynelle 
Friesen Lynn 
Friesen Marcia 
Friesen Nathan 
Friesen Randy 
Froese David 
Froese Ken 
Froese Klaus 
Froese Margaret 
Froese Norbert 
Froese Robert 
Froese Tim 
Funk Ian 
Funk Jennifer 
Funk Jonathan 
Fust Anita 
Fust Maria 
Gautron Nicole 
Gerbrandt Virginia 
Gerl Tanya 


Giesbrecht Dennis 
Giesbrecht Robert 
Giesbrecht Werner 
Gilbert Dave 
Gilson Ted 
Ginter Audrey 
Goertzen Peter 
Goerzen Glen 
Goman Naum 
Goosen Paul 
Graham Barbara 
Graham Marcia 
Grant Kelly 
Grant Kelsea 
Greenberg Michael 
Grove Iverson 
Grunau Brenda 
Grunsten Kristi 
Gubiotti Stanislaus 
Guenther Jon 
Guenther Monica 
Guenther Tracy 
Haaf Jim 
Hagerman Liz 
Halfyard Grace 
Hamilton Steve 
Hamm Bill 
Hamm Rachel 
Hamon Tracy 
Hannevelt Jason 
Harder Candace 
Harder John 
Harrison Reid 
Hartig John 
Hartman Mark 
Hauss-Hryniuk Ingrid 
Hay Annette 


Herd David 
Herscovitch Eli 
Herzog Leah 
Heyko Sylvia 
Hiebert Alex 
Hiebert Loren 
Hiebert Shannon 
Hildebrandt Johanna 
Himmer Ellen 
Himmer Hannah 
Holmes Jennifer 
Holmes Michael 
Holst Ann 
Horch Albert 
Horch Emmanuel 
Huebner Chris 
Hunter Laurie 
Husband Julie 
Isaak Jake 
Isfeld Ron 
Janzen Christa 
Janzen Helanna 
Janzen Helen 
Janzen Leah 
Janzen Martha 
Janzen Michael 
Janzen Michelle 
Janzen Rachel 
Janzen Roberta 
Janzen Tom 
Jewell Lynn 
Jones Eluned 
Jones Heulwen 
Kauk Martha 
Kehler Roland 
Kehler Shaylene 
Kelsler Jennifer 


Kibsey Robyn 
King Bruce 
King Jeff 
King Mel 
Klassen Andrew 
Klassen Bertha 
Klassen Donna 
Klassen Evan 
Klassen Franz 
Klassen Glenn 
Klassen Gwen 
Klassen Joel 
Klassen John C. 
Klassen Judith 
Klassen Karen R. 
Klassen Karin 
Klassen Lois 
Klassen Mark 
Klassen Peter 
Klassen Randy 
Klassen Rick 
Klassen Sandra 
Kliever Grace 
Klippenstein Nathan 
Klippenstein Norman 
Klips Lori 
Knudson James 
Konantz Patty 
Komelson Audra 
Koshy Shameem 
Koslowsky Arlene 
Koslowsky Hilda 
Koslowsky Nathan 
Koslowsky Ryan 
Koslowsky Tracy 
Kowalchuk Michael 
Krahn Alfreda 


Krahn Peter 
Krahn Stanley 
Kroeker Irwin 
Kroeker Joel 
Kroeker Jonathan 
Kroeker Lara 
Kroeker Travis 
Krotz Sarah 
Kucy Nettie J. 

Kula Jeff 
Kuhl Doug 
Kuzminsky Kathy 
Kvist Jonathan 
Labun Debbie 
Labun Hanny 
Langlois Sherry 
LeClair Brian 
LeGary Heather 
Lee Stuart 
Lehmann Bemie 
Lehmann Kurt 
Leich Pat 
Leppard Don 
Lesosky Diane 
Letkemann Peter 
Leydier Rennae 
Liao Dan 
Linklater Fraser 
Loepp Ingrid 
Loewen Abe 
Loewen Krista 
Loewen Mark 
Loewen Paul 
Loewen Peter 
Loewen Sylvia 
Longhurst Christine 
Lorimer Betty 
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Plett Ivan 
Plett Sherry 
Poetker Wilma 
Poettcker Shannon 
Pollard Chad 
Pollard Dean 
Pollard Gary 
Porter Margaret 
Prowse Matthew 
Pruvost Elizabeth 
Quiring Angela 
Quiring Heidi 
Radcliffe Gloria 
Rademaker Darryl 
Ratzlaff Brad 
Ratzlaff Bruce 
Ratzlaff Diane 
Ratzlaff Patricia (Ng) 
Raybould Harvey 
Redekop Louise 
Redekopp Albert 
Redekopp Elsa 
Redekopp Marilyn 
Regehr John 
Regehr Julian 
Regehr Vernon 
Regier Melanie 
Reimer Ben 
Reimer Earl 
Reimer Lydia 
Reimer Ruth 
Reimer Sherman 
Reimer Stuart 
Rempel Dawn 
Rempel Keith 
Repas Cheryl 
Ritchie Valdine 
Roberts Anne-Marie 


Roepcke Katharina 
Rogalsky Tim 
Rogers Kirsten 
Rogolsky Tim 
Romanov Bill 
Ross Diedre 
Ross Kara 
Ross Leah 
Ruiz Mariajose 
Said Abdul 
Said Feroza 
Said Margaret 
Sarin Jonathan 
Sarmatiuk Peter 
Sawatsky Roger 
Schaeffer Nicola 
Schellenberg David 
Schellenberg Duncan 
Schellenberg Rebecca 
Schmidt Don 
Schmidt Dwight 
Schmor Jim 
Schoen Monty 
Schroder Debbie 
Schroeder Augusta 
Schroeder Richard 
Schroeder Trudy 
Schulz Alex 
Schultz Myron 
Selwood Lynn 
Sevenhuysen Claire 
Shane Marvin 
Shannon Vivian 
Shearer Dave 
Siebert Clarisse 
Siebert Judy 
Siemens Melanie 
Siemens Reg 



Siemens Rennie 

Unger John 

Wiebe Lori 

Siemens Rosemary 

Unruh Carrine 

Wiebe Peter 

Sim kin Sara 

Unruh Henry 

Wiebe Rhonda 

Sinclair Colleen 

Unruh Justin 

Wiebe Thomas 

Sinclair Nellie 

Unruh Ramsy 

Wieler Susan 

Smart Michael 

Van Delft Gertrude 

Wiens Crissy 

Smart Shelley 

Vanderput Julian 

Wiens Darlene 

Smellie Michael 

Varga Liza 

Wiens Peter 

Smid Elaine 

Varga Tricia 

Wiens Susanna 

Steele Darrell 

Ventura-Thiessen Rachel 

Wiens Theodore 

Stewart-Kroeker Cathy 

Von Kampen Bettina 

Willems Janice 

Straczynski Lech 

Voros Jodi 

Williams Marian 

Strange Julie 

Voth Wendy 

Williamson Nancy 

Suderman Brenda 

Wagemakers Betty 

Wilson Carlisle 

Suzuki Kohji 

Walchuk Pat 

Winter Gordon 

Suzuki Miyo 

Wall Darren 

Wolfart Juliane 

Sypulsky Robert 

Wall Sharon 

Wong Carson 

Szarek Miroslaw 

Wallace Bill 

Worsley Dorothy 

Tagg Graham 

Warkentin Laurie 

Wreford Elizabeth 

Taves Tim 

Warkentin Shauna 

Wurch Jeff 

Thiessen Audrey 

Waterhouse Ruth 

Zacharias Cristine 

Thiessen David 

Waterman Alice 

Zatorsky Walter 

Thiessen Jeff 

Waters Michelle 

Zedorchuk Rob 

Thiessen John 

Watson Jennifer 

Zehr Colleen 

Thiessen Kathryn 

Wedel Paul 

Zielke Eileen 

Thiessen Roger 

Wedel Terry 

Zubec John Paul 

Thomas Karen 

Wenger Harold 


Toews Angelique 

Wiebe Arlen 


Toews Ed 

Wiebe Bob 


Toews Laurel 

Wiebe Caroline 


Toews Lillian 

Wiebe Esther 


Toews Ruth 

Wiebe Faith 


Toews Tammy 

Wiebe Hazel 


Trottier Julie 

Wiebe James 


Tuba Derek 

Wiebe Jennifer 


Turnbull Nancy 

Wiebe Krimhilde 
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APPENDIX 

Significant Dates in the History of the Mennonite Community Orchestra 



First Period (1925-1938) 

1927 July 

The Wayside Chapel Orchestra plays at the 
Mennonite Brethren Conference in Winkler, 
Manitoba, Director: Benjamin Horch 

Second Period (1943-1950) 

Conductor: Benjamin Horch 

1943 September 

The Mennonite Symphony Orchestra begins 
rehearsals in the North End Mennonite Brethren 
Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba 

1944 

Rehearsals continue 

1945 April 7 

First Concert at the South End Mennonite Brethren 
Church, Winnipeg, Manitoba (renamed Central 
Mennonite Brethren Church) 

1946 January 23 

All-Mennonite Symphony Orchestra Concert 

1946 June 1 

Third Semi-Annual Concert of The Mennonite 
Symphony Orchestra in Pantages Playhouse, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

1947 June 7 

Third Annual Concert of the Mennonite 

Symphony Orchestra in Pantages Playhouse, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

1948 June 5 

Fourth Annual Concert of the Mennonite 

Symphony Orchestra in Pantages Playhouse, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 

1949 June 16 

Fifth Annual Concert of the Mennonite Symphony 
Orchestra in Pantages Playhouse, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba 

1950 June 12 

Sixth Annual Concert of the Mennonite 

Symphony Orchestra in Ukrainian National Hall, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba (Conductor foraiiabove 
concerts: Benjamin Horch) 



Third Period (1978-1993) 

Conductors as noted 

1978 June 4 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert at the 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute in 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Conductor: George Wiebe 

1978 October 28,29 Mennonite Community Orchestra Concerts at the 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, Winnipeg, 
Conductor: Wiiiiam C. Janzen (Jr.) 

1979 February 24,25 Mennonite Community Orchestra Concerts at the 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Conductor: A Jbert Horch 

1979 April 7,8 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concerts at the 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Conductor: Wiiiiam Baerg 

1980 October 19 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert at the 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Conductor: CamiAnn Weaver 

1981 November 7 

Mennonite Male Choir and the Mennonite 
Community Orchestra Concert at the Pantages 
Playhouse, Winnipeg, Conductor: Bemie Neufeld 

1983 April 28 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Conceit at the 
Canadian Mennonite Bible College Auditorium in 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Conductor: Franz Paul 

Kiassen 

1983 October 21 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Baroque Concert 
in Young United Church in Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Conductor: John C. Kiassen 

1984 April 15 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Young United Church, Winnipeg, Conductor: John 
C. Kiassen 
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1984 October 27 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Russian Concert 
in Young United Church, Winnipeg, Conductor: 
John C. KJassen 

1985 May 11 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Portage Avenue MB Church, Winnipeg, 

Manitoba, Conductor: John C Klassen 

1985 May 12 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Winkler Bergthaler Church, Winkler, Manitoba, 
Conductor: John C Klassen 

1985 October 19 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Portage Avenue MB Church, Winnipeg, 

Conductor: John C. Klassen 

1985 October 20 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Steinbach Bible College, Steinbach, Manitoba, 
Conductor: John C Klassen 

1986 May 24 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Sargent Avenue Mennonite Church, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Conductor: ReynoldRegehr 

1986 October 19 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Winnipeg, Conductor: John C. Klassen 

1987 May 24 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Winnipeg, Conductor: John C. Klassen 

1987 November 15 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Winnipeg, Conductor: Christine Longhurst 

1988 May 29 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 
Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 

Winnipeg, Conductor: Reynold Regehr 

1988 October 30 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Jubilee Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate 
Institute, Winnipeg, Conductor: Christine 
Longhurst 

1989 April 16 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in 

Jubilee Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate 
Institute, Winnipeg, Conductor: Franz Paul 

Klassen 


1989 October 22 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: Christine Longhurst 

1990 March 18 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: John C. Klassen 

1990 October 28 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: Henry Engbrecht 

1990 July 

Performance of Mennonite Community Orchestra at 
the World Conference of Mennonites at the 

Winnipeg Arena, Winnipeg, Conductor: William 
Baeig 

1991 February 24 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Mozart Concert in 
Jubilee Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate 

Institute, Winnipeg, Conductor: Heniy Engbrecht 

1991 October 27 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: Bemie Neufeld 

1992 February 13,14 Mennonite Community Orchestra Concerts in the 
Winnipeg Art Gallery Winnipeg with Prairie 
Performances, Conductor: William Baeig 

1992 March 29 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Conceit in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: John C. Klassen 

1992 April 10 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Performance with 
the German Society of Winnipeg at Centennial 
Concert Hall, Winnipeg, Manitoba, Conductor: John 
C Klassen 

1992 October 25 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: Glenn Klassen 

1993 April 18 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Concert in Jubilee 
Place, Mennonite Brethren Collegiate Institute, 
Winnipeg, Conductor: Glenn Klassen 

1993 May 16 

Mennonite Community Orchestra Performance at the 
1993 Bach Festival in All Saints Anglican Church, 
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